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ALGERNON DARCY, 


a 


CarTE blanche had been given a week before to the talented club- 
master of the Hyperion, the most exclusive club, as every one 
knows, in Belgravia. The resources of the Gunters of the day had 
been taxed to the utmost. The flowers of July had been gathered 
from many conservatories to grace the feast which, on the 25th of 
December, 1859, was to achieve the renown of the club-master. 
As to the wines, the sum expended by the club-master under the 
educated direction of Sir Philip Warden, the giver of the feast, 
would have kept a married clerk, with his customary family of 
three boys and two girls, for at least six months. That, however, 
was a view of the subject which did not occur either to Sir Philip 
or the club-master. Sir Philip’s object was to give a feast worthy 
of the memorable fact of the coming of uge of his ward, Algernon 
Darcy ; and as to the club-master, his reputation as the Hyperion of 
club-masters was at stake, and expense was no object. 

The day had arrived, but as it was only half-past seven on the 
evening of the said 25th of December, we have still half an hour 
before we sit down to dinner to tell something of Sir Philip and his 
ward. | 

And, first, of the latter, as on the present occasion the more im- 
portant personage. Algernon Darcy, who has just this day attained 
twenty-one, was an orphan, whose father died full lieutenant in 
her Majesty’s —th Regiment of Foot. Up to this memorable 
day, Algernon, since the loss of his father (his mother had previously 
died) had depended on Sir Philip’s generosity, or apparently, con- 
sidering the way in which it had been doled out, on his charity; for 
although it was undeniably true that Lieutenant Darcy had left only 
his sword and a few hundred pounds of debt, the utmost his credit 
would permit him to borrow, Sir Philip had the reputation of being 
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2 Algernon Darcy. 


enormously rich and generous. Of this latter quality he had shown 
little or nothing in his conduct to Darcy. It might, indeed, be 
said that there was no positive call on him to provide for the 
lieutenant’s son. But the lieutenant had been an old and very 
intimate friend of Sir Philip's, and had made it his dying request 
that he should take care of his delicate boy ; and as Sir Philip had 
accepted the charge, and had no children of his own, nor any pro- 
spect of having any, those who knew of the circumstance, and who 
knew Sir Philip, regarded it as a virtual adoption—a conclusion 


when the wishes of the poor lieutenant were communicated to 
him. 

It therefore took people by surprise when, instead of allie 
the boy, who was then about twelve years of age, to any of the 
| leading public schools, he had selected the obscure grammar-school 
in the small town of Norton for the education of his ward, whom 
| he boarded with one of the curates of the town for the not very 
magnificent remuneration of thirty pounds a year, which, with the 
| very moderate school fees, the expense of his clothing, and ten shil- 
lings a quarter as pocket money, was all that young Darcy had 
hitherto cost the wealthy baronet. 

Darcy was generous as a prince, like most boys and men who 
have nothing to be generous withal; ‘and the smallness of his 
pocket-money had suggested to him many gloomy contemplations 
of fate and destiny, and the partiality of Providence ; and as he grew 
up the dependent position in which he found himself placed became « 
exceedingly distasteful. It was the more painful from the chill 
manner which, on two or three occasions, on which he had seen his 
| unknown supporter—for Sir Philip kept the boy in ignorance of 
his name—the baronet had condescended to speak to him. But, 
' after all, Darcy was blessed with a light, buoyant spirit, the conse- 
| quence, perhaps, of the perfect health and vigour he enjoyed. 
Fond of study, ambitious of success in his class, and in general 
easily achieving it, his life had hitherto been avery happy one. He 
entered heart and soul into novels and romances; and what in itself 
was equivalent to a fortune, he had just discovered that new 
world which Sir Walter Scott, the Columbus of literature, had, 
half.a.century ago, opened up to worn-out Europe. Shakespeare, 
also, was not unloved. 

Anyhow, Darcy was happy at Norton, notwithstanding his de- 
pendance and poverty—happier, perhaps, than.he was afterwards in 
any part of his career—happier, certainly, than during that part of it 
on which, unknown to himself, he was about to enter. He knew 
he was dependent, that he had neither father nor mother, brother 
or sister, only a guardian who did not love him, and whom he 
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rather corroborated by what Sir Philip had been heard to say — 
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Algernon Darcy. 8 


feared ; but he was laying up those stores of knowledge which boys 
think are to conquer fortune. He was conscious of talent, and, so 
far as he knew, capable of success. 

But how did it happen that Sir Philip had given such magni- 
ficent orders for an entertainment to one towards whom he had 
hitherto been so niggardly a patron? It isiu bad taste, and deci- 
dedly impolitic, to open a narrative by a strikingly romantic incident; 
but, at the risk of anticipating interest, and at once satisfying the 
sensational appetite on which so much of the success of a story 
depends, we will gratify our readers’ curiosity by a story very like 
one in the “ Arabian Nights.” 

Poor Lieutenant Darcy, that many-shifted man whose life had 
consisted mainly in the substitution of one creditor for another, who 
had never been able to get beyond £500 in debt, and who had never 
been worth twenty shillings since he had expende]l his patrimony in 
the purchase of his outfit, had a maternal uncle who had neglected 
his niece, Mrs. Darcy, all her life, had quarrelled with the lieute- 
mant’s father, with the lieutenant himself, and with the rest of the 
human race; but as generally happens with people of so amiable a 
disposition, had amassed a large sum of money. As we will hear 
mo more in this narrative of this venerable gentleman, it is per- 
fectly unnecessary to go into detail as to the way in which he made 
his half a million. No one, indeed, could exactly account for 
it. It took every one at the time by surprise; but when itis known 
that Mr. Alder (such was his name) was an army contractor during 
the war with the French (a class of men whom Wellington was 
always recommending should be hanged) that he was a miser all 
his life, and not by any means over-scrupulous—it will be seen that 
the surprise of the world arose more from not having seen, during 
Mr. Alder’s lifetime, any of the external signs of wealth, than from 
any want of opportunities on his part, and certainly not from any 
want of the peculiar money-making intellect, which, often dissociated 
from abilities, and consisting of an amalgam of stolid stupidity and 
duck, makes the best of opportunities. 

Let us, therefore, after raising our hat to the memory of a very 
rich man, leave the ci-devant contractor and miser. All the inte- 
rest he has to the reader is that he is dead, and that two or three 
days before he died he had destroyed a will leaving all his fortune to 
the Hospital for Incurable Idiots of the Pollitarian persuasion ; for 
the contractor was’a man of great religious profession, and a very great 
supporter of the Pollitarian creed, and, moreover, a notable mam 
among the leading men of the congregation to whom his benevolent. 
post-mortem intentions were well known, and admitted as a su ficient 
excuse for his sturdy refusal to contribute during his lifetime to any 
charitable object whatever. It is impossible to exaggerate the vir- 
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4 Algernon Darcey. 
tuous indignation of the office-bearers and of the Rev. Rubshakey 
um, the pastor of the church, when at the opening of the 
depositaries—a ceremony they were specially invited to attend 
by the solicitor of the deceased, who was a member of their 
church—the only document discoverable was a bequest, in four 
lines, of all the testator possessed in favour of Sir Philip Warden, 
Baronet. : 


It puzzled them to conjecture what motives could have induced 


their departed friend to make this disposition of his worldly goods ; | 


but as the Pollitarian solicitor who was as much in the dark as them- 
selves, and, indeed, knew nothing of the destruction of the old will 
he had so carefully framed, or of the making of the new one, and 
yet was lawyer enough to satisfy the disappointed legatees that the 
new will was good in law, they had nothing for it but to indulge in a 
few charitable suggestions as to the present, abode of the deceased 
contractor, and as to the arts which must have been used by Sir 
Philip—and to take their departure. 

It would, however, have gratified their curiosity, though it would 
not have made them more charitable, had they known that a week 
before his death the ex-coutractor had communicated his intentions 
to Sir Philip, and requested him at the same time to keep his 
money in trust for his nephew, to be paid over to him when he 
attained his majority. 

Sir Philip was not told by the testator to keep the nature of the 
request.a secret, but he nevertheless did so, And he now meant to 
disclose it in the magnificent way we have described, partly because 
expense was his habit—partly because, being of a profoundly cynicai 
disposition, he wished to see the jeffect the disclosure would have 
on his ward. : 

Algernon Darcy had all the interest ‘of an experiment to Sir 
Philip. He was his ingenue, and it was with no little curiosity he 
speculated on how he would conduct himself in the world into 
which, under such favourable auspices, he was suddenly to be 
launched. He intended to be his Mentor, and he had sufficient 
experience of social rocks and quicksands to make him, if not the 
safest of pilots, certainly one of the most instructed ; and, like other 
philosophers, he thought that if this young man was not previously 
corrupted he would be enabled to secure him an honourable and a 
brilliant career. It was with a view to the completeness of his ex- 
periment that he had acted in the apparently illiberal way towards 
our hero, and instead of sending him to a public school boarded 
him with the master of the grammar-school of the little town of 
Norton. 


And here it is necessary we should say something about Sir 


Phiiip. 
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Algernon Darcy. a 


Every one knows that the Wardens of Eveslay, Blankshire— 
that beautiful Midland county—are descendants of one of the oldest 
families in England, and a reference to any Peerage and Baronetage 
will give my reader some idea of the clientéle of the family, and pre- 
pare him for the information that Sir Philip, the head of the name, 
enjoyed an income of £30,000 a year. 

Sir Philip, when a boy, had been sent to Eton, and from Eton 
to Oxford, at both of which places he distinguished himself by ability 
and misrule. First classmen at Oxford spoke of him with respect, 
and considered him fit for anything. The roués and the muscular 
Christians looked up to him as a model, and generally his acquaint- 
ance had been considered a distinction. His friendship, however, 
was not to behad for the asking. Sir Philip’s heraldic pretensions 
were as high as most of the peers’ sons at college ; for the Wardens, 
twice in a century, declined peerages and Kings’ mistresses, and it 
was a family tradition that Sir Marmaduke Warden had refused an 
invitation to dinner from King John, because Falconbridge, the 
natural son of Richard Coeur de Lion, was to be of the party. Sir 
Philip inherited in excess the family pride. He believed himself 
superior to most other people, and we cannot blame him much, for 
most people conceded his superiority. 

When he left college he was a manof mark. One who his 
friends said was fit for anything, and who, should he ever devote 
himself to so common a pursuit as politics, was certain to obtain 
power and distinction. Sir Philip, however, did not show the in- 
clination. Too early an introduction into the world, a reckless course 
of indulgence, and the premature cynicism which vice engenders, 
had rendered him blasé at twenty-five years of age. He went 
to the Continent, with the fond hopes of obtaining new sensations; 

ut the Courts of France, Austria, and Berlin, to all of which 
his rank, his courtly, but imperious manners, and lavish expense, 
easily gave him the enfré had no effect in thawing the early 
ice which had thickened over his heart. The East and its Deserts 
had been equally unavailing. His heart might throb somewhat 
quicker in the moment of danger, and once, and once only, when 
his escort had been nearly destroyed in Morocco, and he had been 
made prisoner by Sheik Muley Mahomet, he had been compara- 
tively happy. For the Sheil: had sworn by his grey beard, and by the 
coffin of the Prophet, to put him to death by slow torture if a ran- 
some of a large number of piastres, amounting to no less than 
fifty pounds sterling, was not paid down for his liberation. How 
he escaped is no part of this story. The venerable Muley, at all 
‘events, had no reason to boast of his capture, and instead of the 
fifty pounds, had been fain to be content with the necklace of honour 
sent him with the Sultan’s compliments. From his travels Sir 
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6 Algernon Darcy. 


Philip returned to Europe and civilisation, if possible, a more indif- 
ferent, callous, melancholy man than he had left. It was destined, 
however, that the hard shell of ennui and pride within which he 


entrenched himself should be at last broken through. 


On his thirtieth birthday he found himself in a hamlet near the 
Abruzzi. He did not indulge in wine or opium, and danger of 
some kind being a stimulus, he voluntarily entered the brigand 
country. It was a féte day in the village, and the lords of 
Capelmonte and Amaldi, neighbouring barons who lived on good 
terms with the loose population of the district, and in mortal 
enmity with one another, were to grace the festivities with their. 
presence. 

The scene would have delighted Watteau. The day was beau- 
tiful, the landscape like that which Salvador Rosa delights in, only 
that instead of the gloom which is his style, the glorious sun of 
early May, and of Watteau, lighted up the rocks, the precipices, 
and the town with the transfulgent, many-coloured light which 
makes the literal transcript of Italian scenery in sunshine appear: 
unnatural to northern critics. Flowers of all kinds strewed the 
hill-enclosed plain in which the.féte was to take place, and large 
chestnut-trees, loaded with blossom, lent their fragrant shade to the 
groups of brightly-dressed peasants who were enjoying their repast 
of wine and fruit, prior to the commencement of the dance. 

Sir Philip walked backwards, admiring with a critical eye the 
artistic effect of these groups; for he was_au admirer, in ap 
educated, wsthetic way, of scenery, and appreciated fully the en- 
hanced beauty which animated life lends to it, in which capacity 
he even admitted that his fellow-men might be of use. In his 
mind he arrived at the conclusion that the present tableau was 
perfect, and he took a note of its leading features, with the inten- 
tion of having it reproduced by some first-class artist on canvas, as 
an addition to the costly gallery which he had collected, and 
which waited his arrival at Eveslay. ; 

But his promenade was arrested by the invitation of a young 
lady to join the party to which she belonged. It was the party of 
the Capelmonte, and the fair ambassadress was the only daughter 
of the Count. Sir Philip complied, and seating himself on the 
grass by her side, was soon on intimate terms with all the members 
ot the group, which was composed of the Count Capelmonte, his 
wife, the count’s brother (who, to judge from his dress, belonged to 
the Church), the fair Alicia, and six or seven other persons, ac- 
quaintances or distant relations. 


It is no part of my story to describe the fete. The brigands 
danced with the greatest grace, and their manners were chivalrous 


and polished; the brigandesses, with their majestic figures, bronzed 
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faces, and picturesque apparel, were ravishing. They were kind and. 
frank to the stranger, and in particular the family of Capelmonte 
paid him marked attention. The Amaldi, even were noi dis- 
courteous. It is true that Julia, the daughter of that house, de- 
clined to dance with him, for the very proper reason that the Amaldi 
and Capelmonte had been atdeadly feud since the tenth century, 
and it was not comme il faut for the one house to be on terms 
of intimacy with any one mtimate with the other; but she 
frankly accepted Sir Philip’s excuse of ignorance of local custom 
for the solecism in manners he had been guilty of in speaking to her 
at all, and even promised to plead his excuse to her father and 
brothers, from whom, she assured him, he need be under no fear of 
assassination. Sir Philip took the repulse like a philosopher, and 
found consolation in the conversation of the fair Alicia. She was 
a beautiful, golden-haired, blue-eyed girl, only fifteen; but at that 
early age an Italian girl considers herself a woman, and authorised 
to fall in love the first eligible opportunity, and to marry without 
love any one her parents might select ; at present, unfortunately 
for her, she fell in love with Sir Philip. . 

Italian girls have an aptitude for falling in love, and the 
same is true of the male sex in the peninsula. They are slow 
and uncertain in any process which depends on the intellect, and a 
Frenchman will solve any mental difficulty in an epigram before an 
Italian understands its terms—if, indeed, he ever does; and an 
Englishman will solve the same difficulty in his own way by 
immediate action. _But in matters of the heart the Italian is 
infinitely quicker than either, and no soouer conceives a preference 
than he shows it. 

To the Baronet the naive affection of Alicia was a new sensation, 
for his admirers hitherto had kept steadily in view his reputed 
rental; and he was not a lady’s man and so was destitute of the 
experience acquired only by flirtation. The whole affair had a 
delightful freshness in it. It took little pressing to prevail 
on him after the féte to remain for a day or two a guest at Capel. 
monte. 

Capelmonte was then a castle somewhat dilapidated, but still of 
considerable strength and apparently able for sometime longer to 
protect the dirty, squalid village which huddled around it. ‘The 
villagers were devout worshippers of the Madonna, but even more 
sincere in the worship of Saint Nicholas. Sir Philip was taken 
with the primitive manners of his host and family, and especially 
with those of Alicia; and, to his own great surprise, he who had 
resisted the attractions of so many marriage-loving ladies, English, 
French, German, and Austrian, found himself in love with an 
Italian girl whom he had never heard of before, who had never been 
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8 Algernon Darcy. 


at any court, nor, indeed, at any school; but had imbibed the 
hereditary grace of her ancient family, and an education, thanks 
to her mother and uncle, the priest, fully on a par with that of 
other Italian ladies. And, be it known to our lady readers, all of 
whom have had a first-class education, and know more about science 
than half-a-dozen reasonable gentlemen, this standard is not exactly 
the same as theirs. An Italian lady does not know botany, 
chemistry, theology, nor even geology, nor, indeed, anything else 
of, or appertaining to, a thorough education. In one respect, 
however, Alicia su the national standard of education. She 
knew the English language thoroughly, having for some years had 
the advantage of an English governess ; and it is well known that 
when an Italian is a linguist he or she speaks a foreign language 
much more like a native than a Frenchman, or a German, and 
certainly better than an Englishman. In addition to this accom- 
plishment, which was a great attraction to Sir Philip, whose Italian 
was none of the best, Alicia had an inimitable grace of manner. 
She could go through her missal by heart, and improvise poetry of 
no mean order. If her spelling was deficient and her grammar 
defective, she rarely wrote letters without having a book before her, 
which contained the proper forms for all occasions. 

Such was the lady who carried Sir Philip Warden’s heart by 
storm. 

Sir Philip proposed. Alicia confessed a mutual attachment ; 
but paternal authority, strong in Italy, is omnipotent in the 
the Abruzzi, and the Count’s consent must be obtained. ‘To Sir 
Philip’s surprise the Count seemed by no means flattered by the 
proffered alliance, and that surprise was increased when he learnt 
that the main objection was tle want of rank on his, Sir Philip’s, 
side. He might be rich, but he was not noble. The Capelmontes 
had never been rich, but they had been noble since the days of 
Julius Casar. They wanted little; they had a wide domain which, 
though not fruitful and yielding little revenue, was rich in retainers 
on whose assistance the Lords of the Castle ever relied. Their 
rents, if that be the proper term, were on the whole well paid, his 
steward not being particular as to how this was managed. ‘The 
Capelmontes were, in truth, an ancient and proud house. They were 
knights of the Roman Empire, and had been entitled to bring 
the golden toothpick to the emperor at the coronation, and though 
there was now no Emperor, were they not entitled to receive the 
slippers which the Pope wore the day of his consecration, and were 
there not in the strong room of the tower fifcy of these blessed 
slippers, a single kiss of one of which secured twenty years of 
indulgence in all but mortal sin? To such a magnate what was 
an English baronet, even although his ancestor had refused to 
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Algernon Darcy. 9 


dine with the bastard of Richard I? Moreover, the Count had 
another objection, Sir Philip was a Protestant, and no daugther of 
Capelmonte would ever marry a heretic. 

This last objection, if not urged in the way it was urged, Sir 
Philip would have got over. He had been a passable Mahommetan 
when he resided with the hospitable sheik; and in the Brazils, 
where Sir Philip had been at one time a prisoner of the Indians, 
he had acquitted himself uncommonly well as a professor of the re. 
ligion of the tribe, which consisted in a veneration for a wooden 
Madonna; but Sir Philip objected to conversion on compulsion. 
As to the question of rank, Sir Philip might have got over that, 
too; for the Count’s confessor had informed him that for a considera. 
tion he would undertake to convince his patron of the lustre in- 
herited by Sir Philip from his ancestor having declined the intimacy 
of Falconbridge, a sworn foe of the Pope’s, and Sir Philip had no 
objections to this transaction. But his compulsory conversion stuck 
in his throat. 

A quarrel was the result, and Sir Philip one day was missed at 
Capelmonte, having prudently taken advantage of the confessor’s 
hint, that if he did not wish a bullet through his head he had better 
leave the Abruzzi. He managed, however, before his departure to 
have an interview with Alicia, but he failed in inducing her to 
accompany him. 

They parted in sorrow, and Sir Philip resumed his wandering 
life, but no change of scene—no danger—no excitement—could 
banish from his memory, or his heart, Alicia Capelmonte. 

The young Italian was, of course, in despair; but months elapsed, 
and she heard nothing of her English lover, and youth and time had 
their effect. She recovered spirits, and though the commanding 
form of Sir Philip, his stern, cold expression, which softened only 
to her, often recurred to her memory, the custom of the country 
was upon her. The authority of her father and her friends could 
not well be gainsaid, and hardly a year had elapsed ere Sir Philip 
had ascertained that the only woman he ever loved was the wife 
of another man. 

It was the solitary and the abiding passion of his life. His 
concentrated nature could not diffuse itself in a general admiration 
of the sex. A momentary predilection he might feel and might 
for a time pursue, but not again did he feel, nor before had he felt, 
the absorbing passion which alone is love. So Sir Philip returned 
to Eveslay a greater misanthrope than when he had left England. 
He was, in fact, miserable. His despondency grew upon him, and 
affected his health, and his friends—for he had a few—began to 
surmise that he had suffered some affliction which, if he continued to 
brood over it, might result in fatal consequences, What that afflic- 
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tion was no one knew, for Sir Philip was the most reticent of men. 
In nis own county, where his territorial influence made him the 
foremost man, a considerable amount of political interest inevitably 
centred in him, and attempts were now made to induce him to enter 
public life. More from weariness of opposition than from any other 
motive he consented, and the moment it was known he was willing 
to be Member for Blankstone, opposition was at an end, and he was. 
duly elected. 

There was considerable speculation as to his politics. So ia: 
as he had revealed any political opinions, they were of an eclectic 
order; but, to the surprise of his friends, he became a staunch party 
man, and supported the Tory ministry on every occasion. As a 
matter of course so locally powerful a man, and a man who began 
to show no inconsiderable power of debate, was offered office. The 
offer was refused, but he accepted one of those exceptional embassies 
which are often tendered to eminent men. 

It was to the Court of A—— ‘that he was accredited, to 
settle a long-pending question of national importance. Sir Philip 
was no stranger to this Court, having formerly resided in Ronzi for 
some time, and this intimacy had been one of the reasons which led 
to his selection as ambassador, and which mainly induced him to 
accept the appointment. This history has nothing to do with his 
negotiations, but it is interested in what befell him at a ball given 
by the Grand Duke. 

Sir Philip had arrived among the last of the guests, intending 
to leave among the first. It was a masqued ball, but Sir Philip 
was too proud to wear any disguise, and too blasé to join in the 
amusement. He was merely a spectator. He was walking list- 
lessly among the brilliant crowd when a lady, dressed in black, and 
covered with a thick veil, accosted him by name. There was nothing 
remarkable in this, and in his present humour nothing inviting. 
He bowed politely, and would have passed, but the lady, taking his 
arm, he could not help walking with her. 

‘Sir Philip,’’ said she, in Italian, ‘‘ you are powerful in your 
own country—that country so free and so strong. May I, then, ask 
you to assist with your influence poor Italy, at present, and for 
ages, struggling for freedom ?”’ 


** Madame,”’ said Sir Philip (who was somewhat surprised at 


the abrupt introduction of so serious a subject, and not at all dis- - 


posed for a political intrigue), ‘I am no philanthropist, and have, I 
confess, littlesympathy with united Italy. I know too much about 
it to be very hopeful of its real union.’’ 

‘* Allow me, Sir Philip,” said she, “to doubt the accuracy of 
your information. Your acquaintance with Italians was not in a 
good school. Believe me, there are patriots as pure, scholars as 
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profound, statesmen as able, in Italy as in England, only, I admit, 
they are not to be found in the Abruzzi.”’ 

Sir Philip started. The word awoke uneasy memories, but he 
replied— 

‘‘T know not why you exclude the Abruzzi from the capacity 
of producing great men, as well as the rest of Italy. I know that 
country well: there are men of energy and decision there ; and if 
you are in want of revolutionists who will not stick at trifles, there 
is no better recruiting ground. Brigandage and revolution are 
nearly allied.”’ 

“Tn that you are mistaken,"’ said she. ‘‘ The peasantry of the 
Abruzzi are loyal toa man. They follow their priests, who feel 
that revolution of any kind is against their order, and they also 
follow their interests; for no Government can deal more tenderly 
with the population of the Abruzzi than that of Ferdinand of 
Naples. They know well that a patriotic government would ruin 
them, as it would be the first duty of such a government to destroy 
robbers.”’ 

‘* Are you a native of the Abruzzi,’’ said Sir Philip, “ that 
you know them so well ?”’ 

‘* Yes,”’ said the lady; “I am of the Brigand country, and 
know it well. Fifteen years of my life were spent there.’’ 

Sir Philip started. Could it be that his long-loved, his lost 
Alicia was before him? The voice had struck him, but nothing 
else assisted his memory. ‘The craped figure revealed none of the 
graceful contours of figure he remembered so well, and the veil was 
impervious. 

“ Tf,’’ said he, ‘you know the Abruzzi, you perhaps have 
heard of the Capelmonte ?”’ 

‘I knew them well,”’ said the lady; “I was the school com- 
panion and friend of the Lady Alicia, now Countess Bosconi.”’ 

‘* T knew her too,”’ said Sir Philip. 

‘* That I know,’’ said the lady, “and that was the reason I 
spoke to you. Alicia has often spoken of you, and, I believe, 
thought of you more than became the Countess.”’ 

‘* T hope she is happy,”’ said Sir Philip. 

‘* She is a widow,’’ said the mask. 

‘* A widow !”’ said Sir Philip, eagerly ; “ tell me, my dear lady, 
where I can see her.”’ | 

‘* Is it of any use to give you that information ?’’ said his com- 
panion. ‘‘ You loved her not, or you could not have let a year 
elapse without writing her or sending to her some message. Be. 
sides, it is probable, even if you loved her still, that she loves you 
no longer. The Count was not a very kind husband, but he was 
her husband, and she, I hope, laments his death. A year after 
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this will be time enough. Adieu, Sir Philip! I have told all that 
I mean to tell.’’ 


‘One word yet !’’ said Sir Philip; ‘* I love your friend still: I 
never loved anyone else. I am unmarried; and if you think she 
still thinks of me as at one time she did, I conjure you to tell me 
where I can see her. Nay, I will not let you go till you tell me.”’ 

He caught her by the hand. It was plain to her she could not 
escape from his firm grasp. Several parties passed them, generally 
two-and.two, and smiles were interchanged as they saw the dis. 
tinguished Englishman so engaged. 

**Come with me into the garden,”’ she said at last, ‘and I will 
gratify your curiosity.” 

He obeyed. The evening was clear and warm; the air was 
heavy with the perfume of flowers, and the stillness was uninter- 
rupted save by the distant waterfall and the whisper of lovers’ 
voices among the flowering shrubs. The mask led the way toa 
retired part of the garden, where, the trees terminating, allowed 
the moon to throw a faint light on surrounding objects. The 
voices had died away. The thick shrubbery they had passed 
shut them off from the festive guests, while before them was an 
open meadow, in which no object was visible within the limited 
and indistinct horizon. 

The lady gently released her hand. 

**T will not attempt to escape,’’ Sir Philip ; ‘‘ Ido not wish to do 
so. Do you not know me? Has five years made such a difference 
in me that Sir Philip Warden does not know Alicia Capelmonte ?”’ 

It was she, indeed, more beautiful than ever, though fuller in 
figure and more matronly than the girlish form which had secured 
his affections. 

“Oh, pardon me, Sir Philip!’ she said; ‘I only wished to 
try you. I know what I have done is wrong in your eyes—would 
be wrong in an Englishwoman; but I am an Italian, and there 
‘was a time, Philip, wken you said you loved me, and a time when 
I said I loved you; and although I have since been married, I 
loved you still.” 

Sir Philip was an enamoured man, and not disposed to criticism. 
He heard Alicia’s history—how that she had been unhappy during 


her brief marriage with Count Bosconi, who had died a year ago. 


Her father and mother were both dead, her uncle survived, and she 
had also an aunt (the Abbess of the Carmelite nunnery), with whom 
she now resided ; but she was her own mistress, and could marry 
the man of her choice, Such was the purport of her information, 
gathered by Sir Philip at that moonlight interview. It would have 
been well for the lady had she been more candid, and entered more 
at large into the history of ber family. 
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The marrlage took place, of course, after a preliminary court- 
ship, much more en régle than that 1 have summarised above, but 
which it is not necessary here to narrate, as Sir Philip is not our 
hero, and we may, perhaps, have occasion to describe the marriage 
of our own hero, which will be enough for the book. 

The married couple went to England, and Warden Hall again 
welcomed its master. For a year or two nothing could be happier 
than the life these two led. Sir Philip’s nature became softer 
from contact with the mild nature of Alicia; his apathy and re- 
serve melted like snow before the sun. He took an interest in his 
tenants, lowering their rents, and encouraging every scheme for 
their improvement. He cultivated the society of his neighbours, 
and spent his large income, and something more, in a stately but 
cordial hospitality. His political position became more and more 
important and powerful as the House and the country became 
accustomed to the judgment and wisdom which characterised his 
speeches ; while his thoroughly independent character and large 
fortune gave him an influence which, could he have submitted to 
the drudgery of office, would have secured him one of the highest 
places in the Ministry. 

Thus, on the whole, assuming that our duties -centre in our- 
selves—an assumption by no means uncommon—Sir Philip led a 
reasonable, happy, and stately life. He had a secure position in 
the highest circle of English society. He was a man of ton, but 
his real power in the country secured him the respect of the many 
out of the pale of fashion who often excel those within it. In his 
domestic relations he was certainly happy. On the whole, during 
these years of his married life, there was no man who, setting reli- 
gious considerations out of view, led a life more apparently enviable 
than Sir Philip Warden. I say, setting religious considerations 
aside: were these to be taken into account, it would have aston- 
ished Sir Philip and shocked fashionable society, if it were hinted 
that his old butler, who was a sincere believer, was much more 

to be envied by a wise man. 

And there came a time—and it came suddenly—when, even 
putting religion aside, Sir Philip had little to boast of as compared 
with the butler. All of a sudden, in the third year of his marriage, 
the fashionable world was startled by the rumour, and then by the 
certainty, that Sir Philip was separated from his wife. 

What the cause of the separation was, the world did not know. 
Lady Warden was a foreigner, and, despite her amiable manners 
and real kindness of heart, the presumption in correct English 
society was against her, and no one suspected the distinguished 
statesman, so cold, so self-possessed, so patriotic, of having given 
any cause to jusiiiy her ladyship taking the initiative, if, in fact, 
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she had done so. But this possibility was put an end to at 
once by Sir Philip, who, pre-eminently a public man, deemed it 
right to silence suspicion. He did so in a quiet and quite 
conclusive way. Sir Philip's own character stood high, but Lord 
Grahame Falconer had the advantage of years and of a life against 
the honourable propriety of which no whisper was ever heard. A 
Nestor of the clubs and a man of the highest family and fashion, ~ 
his life had been a sort of model to all the young men who aspired 
to be worthy of the rank and name of gentleman. His honour, 
during a long life, was unstained and chivalrous. 

To this nobleman, as a private friend, Sir Philip laid bare his 
domestic wrongs ; and his lordship, after an inquiry, gave his 
opinion that the step his friend had taken was quite justified by 
the circumstances of the case, and that he had acted worthily and 
kindly towards his wife. 

There was no impugning the verdict, although the grounds on 
which it rested were not revealed. What Lord Grahame said must 
be right ; and therefore poor Lady Warden, without further inquiry, 


was put under the social ban. Apparently she acquiesced in the 
sentence. After the separation she appeared no more in London 


society, nor was she heard of in Blankshire nor at Eveslay. 

It was after this domestic catastrophe that Algernon was con- 
signed to the care of Sir Philip. The experience which Sir Philip 
had undergone will to some extent explain his conduct to that young 
gentleman. In his own experience Sir Philip knew what the result 
of an aristocratic education had been, and he was too perspicuous not 
to see that the unlimited command of money he had at all times pos- 
sessed had not conduced to his advantage. The result, in his case, 
had been years of isolation and ennui, broken up for a little by the 
deceitful lustre of an imprudent passion, the effect of which had 
been the utter shipwreck of his life. No wonder that he went to 
the other extreme, and thought that it was, after all, best for the 
lad to bring him up on somewhat Spartan principles—to accustom 
him to self-denial when young—and to throw him as much as 
possible on his own resources. He acted, therefore, from no want 
of generosity, or even affection, towards Darcy; on the contrary, 
at the very first he had taken a warm interest in him, both on his 
father’s account and his own; for the bright, sunny boy, by some 
hidden connection, had endeared himself to the worn-out, dis- 
appointed man, and, coming to him at the time of his bereavement 
and disgrace, had monopolised all the affection remaining of which 
his heart was capable. But this affection was not outwardly mani- 
fested ; on the contrary, the more he felt he liked the lad, the more 
perversely did he hide any external indications of it. He feared 
his love would be disastrous, and he wished that Darcy should’ 
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believe that he had only himself to rely on. These: were the con- 
siderations which had induced Sir Philip to send the boy to Norton 
Grammar School, and to keep towards him an anxious incog- 
nito. 
Meantime, Sir Philip himself withdrew from society. Proud in 
the extreme, he shrank morbidly from sympathy, but he still 
devoted himself to public business, and for some time maintained 
his position in the House of Commons; but his principles became 
harder, and he lost sympathy with the public. The severest 
dogmas of political economy received his support, without any of 
those mitigating considerations which can alone reconcile the pure 
science to the popular mind. Gradually, therefore, he came to 
occupy a position of comparative isolation, followed only by those 
few resolute politicians who accept logical conclusions however far 
they may lead, but with none of that personal following which in 
general gathers round eminent men; and at last he withdrew from 
public life altogether. 

In the aristocracy of the county he still maintained a high posi- 
tion, for his expenditure was liberal, and his hospitality, if rarer and 
somewhat more stately than before, was on a magnificent scale. 
Besides, Sir Philip was the largest proprietor of the county, and if 
he did not conciliate the affections of his tenantry, as he had done 
during his married life, he commanded their votes even more 
absolutely than before. Thus, in sullen state, ran the current of Sir 
Philip’s life, from the time when he separated from Lady Alicia 
up to the day when he received notice of Algernon Darcy’s 
majority, and surprised his old friends by an invitation to dine 
with him at the Hyperion Club. 


CHAPTER II. 


ALGERNON Darcy, the unconscious hero of the féte, was a fine, 
tall young man, with dark auburn hair, which swept in careless 
locks over a lofty, open forehead. His brown eyes had a pleasant. 
expression, and his mouth had that moqueur contour which implies 
a keen sense of humour, high spirits, and a habit of hearty laughter. 
His cheeks had the glow of health. Not one mark of care could 
be distinguished on his face, and, so far as external appearances 
could enable one to judge, the ascetic training to which Sir Philip 
had subjected him had been beneficial. Certainly it had not had 
any prejudicial effect on his manners, which, if not distingué, were 
simple and easy. 

Darcy was the youngest of the party ; Lord Grahame Falconer 
the eldest. Every feature about the veteran was characteristic. 
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Tall, with a slight stoop, the venerable age of eighty lent a quiet 
dignity to a figure and features which at one time must have been 
exquisite. You saw at once he had been all his life a man of 
fashion ; but, looking to the somewhat receding forehead and to the 
time-marked lines on his face, you would have hesitated before you 
admitted that he was a man of intellect. And in doing so you 
would have been right; for his lordship owed his position—one of 
unquestioned supremacy in society, and one of considerable political 
influence—to a constitutional delicacy of tact, which prevented him 
saying anything offensive to any one, and made him quickly appre- 
hensive and instinctively indignant at any impropriety on the part 
of others. He was a man of few words, but being also of few ideas 
and of no imagination, there was a sententiousness in his utterances 
which took people by surprise. Of the very old school, there was 
a looseness, or rather a latitude, in his conversation which smacked 
of the Regency, and occasionally jarred on the nerves of younger 
men—perhaps the more so because his lordship, with a vanity not 
uncommon in men of mere fashion, aimed still at the character of a 
man of bonnes fortunes, though his few remaining contemporaries 
coincided in saying that his life had been as blameless and innocent, 
so far as they knew, in his youth, as it certainly was now in his 
old age. Those who laughed at his harmless foibles averred that he 
took more pains to acquire a bad character than others did to 
acquire a good one, but that he had made no progress at all in the 
object of his solicitude. 

Sir Hugh Grey, a somewhat battered-looking individual, in- 
clining considerabl y to embonpoint, with a face which must have 
been handsome but for an atrocious squint in his right eye, was a 
gentleman whom it was particularly unsafe to offend. His powers 
of satire were considerable, and his mastery of private history gave 
him materials for its exercise which his victims did not enjoy. 

Sir Lawrence Baynam, a ventleman of considerable attainments, 
of which he was, perhaps, unconscious, was also of the party, which 
besides, embraced other gentlemen, whom it is not necessary further 
to describe. 

Sir Philip astonished all by the graciousness of his manner, 
The recluse seemed, in his solitude, to have acquired an additional 
stock of those charms of manner which had rendered him the idol of 
fashionable society, and he seemed to have lost that cynicism which 
so often chilled the sympathy of the young and the ardent, whom 
his brilliant conversation at first attracted. 

It is unnecessary to remark that the Master of the Hyperion 


surpassed, if possible, his reputation, and that the dinner was 


absolutely perfect. 
At such a dinner, conversation at first is an impediment to the 
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full appreciation of so high a work of art, and it was not till the 
third course that any one cared to make any observation which 
could possibly lead to discussion. 

Lord Grahame at last broke the silence. 

“ This is the sort of thing,’’ said he, ‘* for poor fellows like me. 
We have no expense, no responsibility, and we dine at £20,000 a 
year. A useful and benevolent dispensation for a man with a 
younger son’s allowance of £500 a year and what he can make by 
honest industry at short whist.’’ 

‘*It is surprising,’ said Sir Hugh Gray, ‘‘ how long one can 
continue a younger son. I met a man upwards of sixty lately, who. 
wished to enlist my pity because he was an orphan. But, without. 
questioning, my lord, your title to our commiseration, I admit 
that no man living has had such experience in dining out as your- 
self, and, so far as eating goes, you have been the richest among us. 
State dinners five days a week! The objection to such a life 
is that you have no time to give dinners in return, so that, if all 
the world acted like vou, no one would get a dinner at all. Pos- 
sibly it will all be put right in the next world.” 

“How so?” said Sir Philip. 

‘* Why,” replied Sir Hugh, ‘‘ Falconer has had his good 
dinners in this world, and, like the rich man, must expect, by-and.. 
bye, to’ be put on the Lazarus allowance of us poor fellows who 
don’t live by dining out. When that adjustment comes his lord- 
ship will find a difference.’’ 

‘* As for the next world,’’ said Lord Grahame, ‘‘ I shall take 
pot-luck with my neighbours.”’ 

“ Perhaps,’’ hazarded Sir Lawrence Baynam, ‘‘ it may be some 
compensation for dining at home in paradise, that if you went. 
much into society you would meet Gray oftener than you wished. 
He would be constantly reminding you of your misdeeds in this 
life, and otherwise exercising those peculiar talents of his which: 
occasionally are not very bearable even in this cool world.”’ 

“In the course of making out in the next world the quota of 
dinners I am short of my share,’’ said Sir Hugh. “I would often 
meet your brother, Frank Baynam. He had a long arrear to make. 
up, poor fellow !”’ 

Poor Frank Baynam, at no time attractive, was nevertheless. 
eldest son, which, perhaps, accounted for his going hopelessly to 
the dogs, and disappearing. In consequence, Sir Lawrence reigned 
dubiously in his stead, the possible survivance of Frank being still 
devoutly believed in by that gentleman’s creditors. 

‘*We are getting too theological, I fear,’’ said Sir Philip. 
“Allow me to propose a toast—the toast, gentlemen, of this 
evening.”’ 
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The guests were all ears. The secret of the modern Timon was 
to come out at last. 

“Gentlemen,” said Sir Philip, “I have called you together to 
introduce to you my ward, Algernon Darcy.—Yes, my boy,’’ said 
he, turning to Darcy, “this party is in your honour. It is ten 
years since, on the death of his father, this young gentleman was 
put under my charge. His father, as gallant a man as ever lived, 
was a schoolfellow and a dear friend, and I obeyed a message sent 
to me on his deathbed to take care of his son. I fear he may 
suppose I fulfilled the obligation after a niggard fashion. In- 
stead of sending him to Eton and Harrow, and then to Oxford, 
his education has been all but completed in the Grammar School 
of Norton. But it was not because I grudged the expense that I 
adopted this course, nor was it for that reason, Darcy, I stinted you 
in pocket-money. I did it all for your good. Eton and Harrow 
produce premature men, and I don’t like boy-men. I was bred up 
in that system myself, and at your age life had lost its freshness 
when it ought but to have been beginning; and this evil I 
knew was sure to be aggravated and increased if I had provided 
you with ample resources. Instead of this, I have brought you up 
after a Spartan fashion, and the world is now all before you to 
choose. I should have wished to have carried my experiment fur- 
ther. J should have preferred that my ward had his own fortune 
to make in the world, and I meaut to have assisted him only so far 
as to stimulate his own exertions ; and I am confident that in doing 
so I would have acted:a kinder part than if I had made him abso- 
lutely independent. I regret I have not been able to carry out my 
design. Fate has interfered, aud I have now to announce to the 
company and to Darcy that he is very nearly the richest man among 
us. From an unexpected source, which I shall explain hereafter to 
my young friend, Darcy has acquired a very large fortune. I was 
made aware of the fact only the other day, and I have selected this, 
the day of his majority, to apprise him of it. Gentlemen, Darcy is 
worth £200,000! ”’ 

The news was received at first with incredulity, but Sir Philip 
explained the way in which the inheritance had been left, and as 
he asserted that all he said was true on his honour, there remained 
no room for doubt. 

The surprise of none was greater than Darcy’s. From being, 
as he supposed, a pauper, he found himself in possession of ~~ 
£10,000 a year. In the very blush of youth, in perfect health,  — 
with a mind well cultivated for his years, fresh and untainted by vice, 

the means of boundless enjoyment was within his reach! Whata 
tumult of ideas crowded on his mind! He listened no longer to the 
conversation around him, lost in a vain attempt to realise the truth 
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of the marvellous change in his position which had just been an- 
nounced. 

The counsels of the guests, for the most part unheeded, were 
characteristic. | 

Sir Hugh Gray said, “The young dog is lucky, were it not 
certain he would go to the deuce—were it not certain that his luck 
was the most unlucky thing which could have occurred to him, I 
believe,”’ he continued, ‘Sir Philip, that your theory of education 
is the best if you could carry it out; but, in the present instance, 
your ward finds himself in possession of an immense fortune, withont 
having had any practice how to dispose of it. A little extravagance 
‘would have been a good apprenticeship.”’ 

_ Lord Grahame remarked that ‘‘ the young fellow would do well 
enough. He would go the dogs, no doubt; but he would come back 
a sadder and a married man.”’ 

Sir Lawrance Baynam took the matter up more gravely. “ Alger- 
non,’’ said he, “‘don’t believe what these young reprobates say ; 
they have been wild boys all their lives, and made little of it. I 
advise you to be content with the wild-oats you have already sown. 
However small your crop may be, you will find it large enough to 
spoil by its mixture any good grain you may grow in after-years.”’ 

Sir Philip had his own theory about wild-oats. He thought thata 
good scourging crop, taken once for all, was the best preparation of 
the soil, and the most likely way to prevent such a crop being sown 
again. He believed it was necessary to know evil in order to 
learn to avoid it. He had no faith in untried virtue. Indeed, he 
had little faith in-anything, and especially in matters of education 
he held the most uncertain opinions. We have detailed his own 
plan. He only looked at it as an experiment which might succeed 
because the contrary plan had failed in his case, but least of all had he 
any faith in conventual education, and shuddered when he heard Sir 
Hugh Gray state what, in reality, was his own apprehension, “that 
Algernon was about to be launched into a world of which he had no 
experience whatever.”’ 

All, then, that he said to Darcy was ‘‘ that he hoped it would 
turn out better than Sir Hugh anticipated, and that at all events 
he was sure his ward would preserve, above all things, his honour 
intact. Ifhe did so, he could not go irretrievably wrong.” 

It was well on to 11 when the party broke up from the dinner 
table, and Sir Philip, Sir Hugh Gray, and Baynam sat down toa 
rubber of whist. They were all good players, and the amusement 
was of a serious nature; for the play at the Hyperion was high, and 
although between four such well-matched players the losses nearly 
balanced the gains, the sums transferred and: retransferred were 

large. Nevertheless, the gentlemen played and paid with the 
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greatest coolness, and no onlooker, however keen, would have seer 


any change of countenance, even when the game depended upon the 
odd trick, and £1000 on the game. 


Datey was fascinated. It was a dangerous initiation, and 


‘promised to test Sir Philip's theory ; for the young fellow, as he 


looked on, was conscious that he cpuld piay the game fully as well 
as any of the veterans, whose play smacked of the Regency, and 
was considerably behind the mark of the present day ; for whist is 
an eminently progressive game, and improves with advancing civili- 
sation. Darcy wished to join. 

Sir Philip discerned his wishes. ‘‘I see, Darcy,” said he, ‘‘ you 
think you knowthe game. You must learn it sooner or later, and 
I believe you could hardly get a better initiation than at present. 
Cut in—I will be your banker for £200. I believe,’’ said he, “ the 
young scamp plays better than any of us.”’ 

Sir Lawrance Baynam looked as if he would have objected. 
He deprecated soiling so fresh a mind with the sordid passion of 
gambling; but Lord Grahame made no objections; and Sir Hugh 
Gray, who had been losing, was scarcely pleased with so young a 
hand in room of Sir Philip ; for they had already cut, and Baynam 
and Darcy would be partners. 

But if Sir Hugh expected an easy victim he was somewhat mis- 
taken. Darcy over-played them all, and both Lord Grahame and 
Sir Hugh began to look serious, as game. after game went against 
them. At last Baynam, who did not wish that “either his lordship 
or Sir Hugh should be heavy losers, which seemed likely to be the 
case with the present run of luck, proposed breaking up the party. 
But Lord Grahame objected. He had already lost £500, which was 
more than his quarter's allowance, and it would have been hard to 
leave London for the country in the height of the season, for it was 
his lordship’s practice not to play beyond his ready money. If 
that was lost he returned to the country to his nephew, the Earl 
La Chapelle’: seat, and remained there till next quarter-day ; and 
to-day, by a mere greenhorn, he had lost all but £100. He would 
have one trial more ; it was against his rule, but the best men violate 
rules occasionally. He was rewarded for his gallantry. He cut 
Darcy as a anaee, and fortune, like a true woman, was still 
on the side of youth. In an hour Darcy was a gainer of £1000. 

The experiment, Sir Philip thought, had continued long enough. 
It did not promise to succeed as he had calculated, and “this was 
clearly shown when he tried to induce Darcy to leave off. That 
young gentleman coolly remarked that “ being so large a gainer it 
would not be fair in him to break up the party unless the other 
gentlemen wished 4t.’’ As the o:her gentlemen did not wish it Sir 
Puitip was obsiged to acquiesce. 
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But a new combatant entered the field. This was Count Gren- 
ville, an attache of the French Embassy, well known to the habitués 
of the club, and, like all diplomatists, a lover of whist. He was 
greeted warmly by all the gentlemen present, with the exception 
of Sir Philip, to whom he appeared to be astranger. Nor did the 
Baronet avail himself of the introduction which took place ; for Sir 
Philip had long since closed his book of intimacies, and in particular 
he sbrank from any familiarity with a foreigner. He resumed the 
Review he had laid down, and appeared absorbed in its con. 
teuts. 

Grenville joined the whist party, and Lord Grahame, having lost 
the cut, joined Sir Philip, with whom he entered into conversation, 
which, to judge from the low tone in which it was carried on, was 
of a private and interesting nature. 

Meanwhile whist continued at the table with varying success— 
steady, silent, serious play, but, ultimately, fortune deserted Darcy, 
and his winnings were rapidly transferred to the pockets of Gren- 
ville. Sir Philip availed himself of the change to endeavour to in- 
duce our hero to leave, but he was no longer amenable to command 
or persuasion ; with flushed brow, stern lip, and glittering eye the 
young man had surrendered himself to the demon of gambling. 
Within a short time much of the freshness of youth had been 
tarnished by one of the most sordid but most universal and most 
overpowering of passions. Verily the experiment had gone far 
enough, and Sir Philip could now address his homilies to one not. 
ignorant of the vice they were intended to denounce. But it was 
not a place fora homily, nor did time admit. It was near mid- 
night, and Sir Philip had to start early next morning for the Conti- 
ment. It was necessary to leave without seeing the full develop- 
ment of his experiment. The elders also were tired, and the result 
was that Darcy and Grenville were left alone. 

To do the latter justice, he wished also to stop playing; but 
he was in the same predicament as Darcy had been sometime be- 
fore, namely, a large gainer, and against Darcy’s will it was diffi- 
cult for him to get away. 

The game was changed from whist to piquet, nor were the two 
unmatched ; but fortune continued in the same direction, and Darcy’s 
losses increased. He did not, however, neglect one point of the 
game, but played steadily on as if the stake were no higher than. 
those admitted in the decorou's rectory when the Rector and he 
occasionally took a hand at this almost classical game. The stakes 
‘were increased, and fortune vouchsafed a gleam of success to Darcy, 
but only again to desert him. It was a case of dragging the devil 
by the tail, an operation which whoever attempts will not quite 
satisfactory. By two in the morning Darcy had lost £5000. By 
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22 | Algernon Darcy. 


mutual consent the play was limited to two hours longer, and at. 
its expiry Darcy's losses amounted to £7000. 

The result sobered him. It had been a costly experiment. 
Perhaps Sir Philip Warden's expectations will be realised, and 
that of this kind of wild-oats no more will be sown. Such, at 
least, was Darcy’s resolution ; and though all mankind imitate the 
father of lies, in being saintly when sick, there are yet afew whodo 
not follow his example when they recover, and Darcy, then and 
there, took a vow to abjure gambling in future, and kept his vow 
tolerably well. Meantime it was necessary to settle, and our 
hero, with a composure which a finished gambler would envy, 
wrote out an I O U and handed it to the Count. But a French- 
man when lucky is sublime. Grenville would not receive the 
document. THe needed no voucher, he said; Monsieur would pay 
when convenient, and our hero put the acknowledgment into his 
pocket. 

They sat, these two men, whose nerves had just been strung to- 
the highest tension, for two hours more together, talking quietly 
and calmly on the topics of the day. It was a matter of high art 
with the Count, the fruit of great experience ; with Darcy it was the 
gift of nature, coolness and aplomb were the characteristics of the 
young man, intensified, as all natural tendencies are in man, with 
whom the intellectual nature prodominates, by the literature he 
selects ; and with Darcy his habitual reading had consisted of novels 
and history in which moral courage is the great virtue round which 
all others are supposed to cluster, and without which there cannot, 
it seems, be a hero either in fact or in fiction. 

The Count was the principal speaker, Darcy being as yet 
ignorant of London and its doings; and perhaps it was the 
attractions of the monologue which induced the Frenchman to sit 
solong. At last, however, they left the club together arm-in-arm. 

They proceeded to Westminster Bridge. The Count’s residence 
was on the Surrey side, while Darcy had secured his bedroom for 
the night in one of the hotels in the Strand. He saw his companion 
to the bridge, and then bade him a cordial farewell. 

But our hero was feverish and unwilling to go home, and felt 
a necessity to take a stroll in the cool silence before going to bed ; 
so after retracing his steps for a few yards it struck him he might as 


well have the pleasure of the Count’s company, and turning back 


he quickened his pace to overtake him. 

The night was cold and dark, but not foggy, and the light of 
the lamps admitted of seeing some distance in advance. He saw 
Grenville indistinctly about the middle of the bridge. Darcy 
was at this time passing the Westminster Tavern when he saw 
the: shadow of two men dart from the recess of the bridge and 
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attack Grenville. He ran on to assist; but when still two 
hundred yards distant he saw the Count, whom he could now 
clearly identify, fall. Darcy shouted at the pitch of his voice 
and ran as fast as he could. The robbers, or raurderers, heard 
him and turned round. They hesitated, but only for a instant. 
He heard one say to the other throw him over, and then they lifted 
up the body, poised it for an instant on the parapet, and let it 
fall. Then they fied. 

Darcy arrived at the scene of the struggle breathless. He 
leant over the parapet of the bridge, but nothing could be distinctly 
seen. But from the faint light of the phosphorescent water he 
thought he saw something black clinging to the abutment. He 
leapt back and as he reached the footpath he saw a watch anda 
neckerchief, which he hastily picked up. 

Then he sped back to the London side shouting murder and 
calling police; but at that hour there were no passengers, the 
policeman was off his beat, and it was not till he had reached the 
palace-tower that a policeman could be found. ‘Then, indeed, the 
the alarm was given, the policeman sprung his rattle, and 
immediately converging*from different directions, eight or nine of 
the force arrived, a boat was quickly secured, torches were lighted, 
and Darcy seated on the prow of the boat directed the men to 
row to the place where the body had been thrown over. 

It was found at once jammed up to the abutment which had 
prevented the tide sweeping it down. The Count was quite dead. 
His handsome face was colourless, save where the blood coagulated 
on his brow, the effect of a concussion received either in the scuffle 
or from the pier in his fall. 

Darcy was horror-struck. The man with whom he had just 
ten minutes before been gaily conversing, the handsome, well- 
dressed distinguished gentleman, so thoroughbred, was a disfigured 
corpse, the clothes torn and soiled by the water of the river, the 
hair dripping, the eyes starting half-out of their sockets, the 
mouth open as if gasping for air, the body rigid, save that the arms 
swung listlessly to and fro, as the corpse was lifted into the boat. 

The policemen rowed quickly back to the Westminster ‘l'avern, 
into which, after a little delay, they got admittance. There 
every effort was used to restore animation, in which Darcy assisted ; 
but tono purpose, and a neighbouring doctor, who soon arrived, as- 
certained that there were no hopes. ‘The skull lad been fractured, 
and the man must have died almost immediately. Darcy could 
be of no further use; he was informed that the inquest would be 
held in the tavern by 10 o’clock that morning, and, it having 
been arranged that all who were present should attend it, Darcy 
gave the watch and the necktie to the policeman, and left the place. 
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He walked slowly to his botel. His mind was in a state of 
Jewilderment. One conviction came out of the state of mental 
confusion. and it was this—that a great radical change had some- 
hiow or other been effected in his nature. He, Darcy, the morning 
before, was an inexperienced youth, almost a schoolboy; now he 
seemed suddenly to have become years older. He seemed, to 
himself, to have turned a corner in his journey of life ; and a totally 
new, but very misty, prospect opened with thunder-clouds on the 
horizon. 

Darcy didnot attend the inquest next morning. To explain 
the reason it is necessary to transport the reader some three or four 
hundredfmiles from London, 
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THE MAGI AT BETHLEHEM, 


AND THE MUHAMMADAN LEGEND OF THE NATIVITY, 


Oh, never rudely will I blame his faith 
In the might of stars and angels : ’tis not merely 
The human being’s pride that peoples space 
With life and mystical predominance. 
Schiller. 


MaNy attempts have been made to identify the wise men who. 

having seen the star of the King of the Jews ‘‘ in the east,’’ (not as 
Bishop Porteus long ago pointed out, that they saw the star to the east 
of themselves, but they, being eastward of Judea, saw the star 
probably seeming to hang over that country,).came to Jerusalem, 
and, guided by the same star, went thence to Bethlehem, where they 
worshipped the young child and presented unto him gifts. One 
learned writer has gone so far as to seek for the country of these 
“wise men ”’ in the east, identifying them with certain Khans of 
Tartary, supposed to have been in the flesh at the epoch of the birth 
of our Saviour. 

But the simple term of ‘‘ Magi,’’ used in the Vulgate, is sufficient 
to show that they were in reality fire-worshippers, who came from 
Persia, or from such parts of Arabia as the fire-worshippers had 
extended themselves into. The presents made, and which consisted 
of gold, and frankincense, and my:rh, would seem to indicate 
southern Arabia; but this does not necessarily follow, as the magi, 
as well as the Jews, may have been in possession of such articles 
by the ordinary means of commerce. 

It is certain, as Suetonius and Tacitus inform us, that an 
expectation prevailed through the whole East, that about that time 
a king should arise out of Judea, who should rule over all the 
‘world; and there were Jews enough in Persia, and far more in 

Arabia, to propagate this doctrine, and show it to be contained in 
their sacred books, from whence, therefore, the more learned wise 
men may well be supposed to have received it. The starin the east has 
been viewed by some as the light of the Shechinah or Divine glory, 
the appearance of which is mentioned in Exod. xvii. 5, and 2 Pet. 
i. 17, by others, as by Dr. Hales, as the same as the ‘‘ glory of the 
Lord, “or the miraculous light which ‘‘shone round about the 
shepherds, ’’ and which may have appeared to the magi, in the 
same night, at a great distance, diminished to the size of a star 





















But taken simply as the luminous heavenly body commonly known 
as a star, it would appear from Numb. xxiv. 17, that such were 
figuratively known among the Jews as designating selection or 
royalty ; and this would be still more the case with the Mayi, who 
were addicted to the study of astronomy and astrology, as well as 
to the worship of fire, as the emblem of the purer element 
existing in the heavens. 

The following legend, although purely fabulous and containing 
those anachronisms which are not uncommon in Oriental legends, 
is not only curious in itself, but it is to a certain degree interesting 
as illustrating the question, as to whether or not the Magi came 
from Persia, and showing such to be an olden belief; and it is 
also illustrative of the principle by which the fire-worshippers 
were guided in the selection of their temples, almost invariably in 
places where there was a natural supply of naphtha or mineral oil, 
which, conducted from the earth by pipes, burned perpetually on 
their altars. The legend is related by Mosa’er, son of Moehlehl, 
who is supposed from an extract of his works given in the ‘‘ Mojemo- 
l’Beldan,”’ in which he states himself to have travelled with 
Aba Dalafu-l’Ajeli, who died at Baghdad in a.p. 839, to have 
lived in the early part of the same century. 

Mosa’er relates then that King Horméz was informed that a 
child, blessed by God, was about to be born at Jerusalem, in a 
village called Beit Lehem, (House of bread, now Beit Lahm, 
house of flesh), and that it was necessary that he should offer it 
perfumes, oil, and milk. He accordingly entrusted these presents, 
together with a large sum of money, to a trustworthy person, and 
bade him go to Jerusalem to obtain information regarding this 
child. He further bade him, when he had found it, to give the 
presents to the mother, congratulating her upon having given birth 
to a man whore glory and virtues would spread all over “the world, 
and begging her at the same time to pray for Hormiz and for his 
kingdom. 

The messenger journeyed, accordingly, to Mary, presented her 
with the offerings entrusted to his keeping, and informed her of the 
blessings bestowed upon her child. 

When he was about to return, Mary gave hima sackful of earth, 
and said to him: ‘‘Tell your master to erect a building with this 
earth.”’ 

The “‘ wise man of the east ’’ set out for hisown country, but 
arriving at the spot where is Shiz, and which was then a desert 
plain, he was overtaken by sickness, and feeling his end approach- 
ing, he buried the sack in the ground. 

The Persians relate that King Hormiz, having been informed 
of the death of his envoy, sent one of his officers with orders to raise 
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a fire temple at the place of his decease. The officer asked the 
King how he should be able to discover the spot; whereupon the 
latter said : 

“Go, and have no fear but that you will be enabled at once to 
recognise the spot.’’ 

Arrived at the site of Shiz, the officer fell into a state of great 
embarrassment, as to how he should acquit himself of his mission ; 
but no sooner had night come on, than he saw a light (a not un. 
common occurrence where there are springs of naphtha) issue forth. 
from the ground. He hastened to trace a line of demarcation 
round the flame, and the next day he laid the foundation of a fire 
temple, which afterwards became the celebrated Pyreeus of Shiz. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson, to whom we are indebted for a learned 
and exhaustive memoir on this fire temple which rose upon the 
site of the Atropatenian Ecbatana, quotes Masudi to prove that it 
was really of much greater antiquity, and dated anterior even to 
Zardisht, or Zoroaster ; nor, it is also to be observed, was the first 
of the Hormiazds a contemporary of Jesus Christ. 

Tzetzes, in his poetical history (Tzetze Chiliad, iii, c. 66), 
describes the sacred fire at Shiz, as having being originally lighted 
by a thunderbolt from heaven; which supposing such a statement 
to be correct, and there is nothing impossible about it, would still 
imply the existence of fuel to be kindled. What this fuel was 
Milton has well depicted in his description of Pandemonium, where : 


“ Many a row 
Of starry lamps and blazing cressets, fed 
With vaphtha and asphaltus, yielded light 
As from a sky.” 


The Muhammadan account of the Nativity, as derived from the 
Koran and its commentaries, as also from other legendary sources 
differs greatly from that given in the Gospel narrative. According 
to these legends, there once livedin Palestinea man named Amram 
Ibn Matham, who had attained to a great age without being 
blessed with posterity. Shortly before his death, his wife Hanna 
prayed to the Lord that he might not suffer her to die childless. 
Her prayer was heard, and when she was with child she dedicated 
her offspring to the service of the Lord. But, contrary to her 
expectations, she gave birth toa daughter, whom she named Mariam 
(Mary), and was naturally in doubt if her child would be accepted 
as a servant in the Temple, until an angel cried to her, ‘‘ Allah has 
accepted thy vow, although he knew beforehand that thou should’st 
not give birth toa son. He has, moreover, sanctified thy daughter, 
as well as the man-child that shall be born of her, and will 
preserve him from the touch of Satan, who renders every other child 
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susceptible of sin from its birth (on which account, also, all children 
cry aloud when they are born).”’ 

These words comforted Hanna, whose husband had died during 
her pregnancy. As soon as she had recovered from her childbed, 
she carried her infant daughter to Jerusalem, and presented her to 
the priests, as a child dedicated to Allah. Zachariah, a priest 
whose wife was related to Hunna, was desirous of taking the child 
home with him; but the other priests, who were all eager for this 
privilege, (for, on account of his piety, Amram had stood in high 
repute ainong them) protested against it, and forced him to cast 
lots with them for the guardianship of Mary. 

They proceeded, therefore, twenty-nine in number, to the Jor- 
dan, und flung their jirids, or javelins, into the river, on the under- 
standing that he whose javelin should rise again, and remain on 
the water, should bring her up. By the will of Allah, the lot 
decided in favour of Zachariah, who then built a small chamber 
for Mary in the Temple, to which no one had access but himself. 
But when he brought her some food, she was already supplied; 
and though it was winter, the choicest summer fruits were laid 
before her, To his inquiry where she had obtained it all, she 
replied, “‘ From Allah, who satisfieth every one according to his 
own pleasure, and giving no account of his proceedings.’’ ~When 
Zachariah saw this, he prayed to Allah to perform a miracle even 
in his case, and to bless him with a son, notwithstanding his ad- 
vanced age. Then Gabriel called to him, ‘‘ Allah will give thee a 
son, who shall be called Jahja’’ (John). Zachariah went down to his 
house filled with joy, and related to his wife what the angel had an- 
nounced to him; but as she was already ninety and eight years of 
age, and her husband one hundred and twenty, she laughed at him, 
till at last he himself began to doubt the fulfilment of the promise 
and asked a sign from Allah. 

** As the punishment of thy unbelief,”’ cried Gabriel] unto him, 


**thou shall be speechless for three days; and let this serve thee 
as the sign thou hast required.’’ 

On the following morning Zachariah, as usual, desired to lead 
in prayer, but was unable to utter a single sound until the fourth 
day, when his tongue was loosed, and he besought Allah to pardon 
him and his wife. 

Then there came a voice from Heaven, which said, “ Your sin 
is forgiven, and Allah will give you a son, who shall surpass in 
purity and holiness all the men of his time. Blessed be he in the 
day of his birth, as well as in those of his death and resurrec- 
tion.”” 

Within a year’s time, Zachariah became the father of a child 
which, even at its birth, had a holy and venerable appearance. 
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He now divided his time between him and Mary: and John in the 
house of his father, and Mary in the Temple, grew up like two 
fair flowers, to the joy of all believers, daily increasing in wisdom 
and piety. 

When Mary had grown to womanhood, there appeared to her 
one day, while she was alone in her cell, Gabriel in full human 
form. 

Mary hastily covered herself with her veil, and cried, ‘* Most 
Merciful! assist me against this man.” 

But Gabriel said, ‘“‘ Fear nothing from me. I am the messenger 
of thy Lord, who has exalted thee above all the women of earth, 
and am.come to make known to thee His will. Thou shalt bear 
a son, and-cal] him Isa, the Blessed one. He shall speak earlier 
than all other children, and be honoured both in this world and in 
the world to come !”’ 

** How shall I bear a son,’’ replied Mary, affrighted, ‘‘ since I 
have not known a man?” 

“It is even so,”’ replied Gabriel. ‘‘ Did not Allah create Adam 
without either father or mother, merely by his word ‘ Be thou 
created?’ Thy son shall bea sign of His Omnipotence, and as 
His prophet, restore the backsliding sons of Israel to the path of 
righteousness.”’ 

When Gabriel had thus spoken, he raised, with his finger, 
Mary’s robe from her bosom, and breathed upon her. 

‘* Thereupon she ran into the field, and had scarcely time to 
support herself on the withered trunk of a date-tree before she 
was-delivered of a son. Then cried she, “ Oh that I had died and 
been forgotten ere this, rather than that the suspicion of having 
sinned should fall upon me !”’ 

Gabriel appeared again to her, and said, ‘‘ Fear nothing, Mary. 
Behold, the Lord causes a fountain of fresh water to gush forth 
from the earth at thy feet, and the trunk on which thou leanest is 
blooming even now, and fresh dates are covering its withered 
Lranches. Eat and drink, and when thou art satisfied, return to 
thy people; and ifany one shall inquire of thee respecting thy 
child, be thou silent and leave thy defence to Him.” 

Mary plucked a few dates, which tasted like fruit from- Para- 
dise, drank from the fountain, whose water was even like milk, 
and then went, with her child in her arms, unto her family; but 
all the people cried out to her, ‘‘ Mary, what hast thou done? 
Thy father was so pious, and thy mother so chaste.” 

Mary instead of replying pointed to the child. 

Then said her relations, ‘* Shall this new-born child answer 
us ?”’ 

But Jesus said, ‘‘ Do not sin in suspecting my mother. Allah 
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has created me by His word, and has chosen me to be His servant 
and prophet.” 

Then follows an account of Christ's miracles, among which is one 
characterised by the child-like simplicity of the Orientals, that 
‘Christ, by the will of Allah, created various kinds of birds out of clay, 
which he animated with his breath, so that they ate and drank, 
and flew up and down like natural birds. Dr. Weil, of Heidelberg, 
argues, in respect of these Oriental legends of the Nativity, that 
it is not difficult to discover in them the views of a baptised Jew. 
He acknowledges in Christ the living Word and the Spirit of God, 
in contradistinction to the dead letter and the empty ceremonial 
into which Judaism had then fallen. In the miraculous birth of 
Christ there is nothing incredible to him ; for was not Adam, too, 
created by the word of the Lord? He admits all the miracles of 
the Gospel ; or had not the earlier prophets also worked miracles ? 
Even in the Ascension he finds nothing strange; for Enoch and 
Elias were also translated to heaven. But that a true prophet 
should place himself and his mother on a level with the Most High 
God is repugnant to his feelings ; and he refuses, in like manner, to 
believe in the crucifixion, because it appears to him to reflect upon 
the justice of God, and to conflict with the history of former prophets, 
whom He had delivered out of every danger. 

This view of the matter is rendered all the more probable, as it 
well known that Muhammad was not only ignorant of every spoken 
or written language, except the Arabic, which he only learned late 
in life to write, and even to read, and that he was thus, in conse- 
quence of that ignorance, entirely restricted to oral instruction from 
Jews and Christians. Among those instructors with whom the 
prophet lived on intimate terms, were, Abd Allah Ibn Salam, a 
learned Jew, Salman, the Persian, who hed long lived among Jews 
and Christians, and who before he became a Mussulman, was 
successively a Magian, Jew, and Christian, and the monk Babhira, 
who was a baptised Jew, but with whom he had only brief inter- 
course at Bozra. The whole legend shows, however, how painfully 
deceived Muhammad was by those who spoke to him of the Lord 
Jesus Christ; but, if, even with his imperfect knowledge, he 
believed Him to have been a great prophet, it is questionable 
if he might not have been led to believe in His Divinity, had he 
been able to read the Gospel, or had he even had it expounded 
to him by the cousin of his wife, Kadidja, to whom he was probably 
chiefly indebted for his religious education, and, who, before 
becoming a Mussulman, had, after abandoning the religionof Arabia, 
his native country, sought refuge, first in J udaism, and then in 
Christianity, but without finding a standpoint in either. 
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FORGOTTEN SIN. 


PAGES IN THE LIFE OF A CELEBRATED STATESMAN. 


BY EMMA ELIZA HAMILTON. 





ANOTHER year! why record its monotonous misery; frequent 
change of residence from Biarritz to Mentone, from the lovely 
shores of the Mediterranean to the mountain regions of Norway ; 
everywhere something to ruffle the Earl, indeed, more sterness, 


deeper gloom, to drive the hapless pair away. 


Their last change was to Kissengen (then an obscure village on 
the skirt of the Black Forest, but for many years in great repute 
by Dr. Granville’s recommendation of its medicinal baths). Here 
they had resided two months ; heavy—heavy time !—as one after 
the other loosened and broke down some portion of that wondrous 
fabric with which God has endowed the human frame for man’s 
health and comfort; too often, alas! fatally injured by his own 
follies. A total want of employment, or any recreation, was of 
itself a severe pull on the constitution; for though Lord Belmont 
sat for some hours with a book in his hand, this was more an ex- 
cuse for silence than any edification he derived from the subject ; 
he never rode on horseback, or walked beyond a short distance 
from the house. Poor Lady Belmont had tried and tried to find 
some employment, but her devoted love caused her thoughts con- 
tinually to wander towards him whose every step and look she 
studied. As yet no Divine spark burst forth from dull mortality, and 
exulting in its triumph over the body, felt the power of raising 
the mind of the creature to the image of the Creator; all was of 
the earth—and earthy. 

As one morning, in the lonely chamber, Lady Belmont sat half 
dressed, her untasted breakfast beside her, she sank down on her 
pillow, and thronging to memory came all the changes of her life 
—her playful childhood—the merry smiles of her brothers and 
sisters—her beautiful girlhood—a parent’s pride and love—her 
friends—the prospects so bright around her—the meeting with 
Lord Belmont—their first words of love, blissful to her young 
heart—all these scenes came before her mind, and brought a be- 
wildered impression. 


The door opened, a footstep was near, a voice, trembling and 
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mournful, pronounced her name; she started up, and gazed for one 
instant in her husband’s face. Lord Belmont was there, his coun- 
tenance struck her with an indescribable awe, she turned away 
‘without another look or power of uttering a word. Yes! those 
quivering features and haggard eyes bore witness to the bodily 
and mental agonies the sufferer had endured that night; the 
struggle of an awakened conscience, the full sense of his selfishness 
and harsh unkindness towards her who had so long borne it with- 
out complaint, the conviction that he should soon be called away 
without retrieving the past ; yet from the deep wells of human suffer- 
iny had arisen a holy comfort—a feeling that his Heavenly Father 
had accepted his repentance—all this gave the expression that so 
overpowered his wife. 

“Hear me,”’ he cried, with a grasping earnestness ; ‘‘oh, turn 
not away! I feel I deserve nothing but hatred, but in the dread 
night watches your blessed smiles seemed to hover over me and 
speak pardon; then grant me one look, one word, before I die.’’ 
He pressed her to his bosom, repeating, ‘Speak to me, pardon 
me, before I die.”’ 

“Oh! say not that word, my darling, precious love! Speak not 
of pardon. Ob, George, George! you will be more to me now than 
ever.”’ She clung to him breathing sweet plaintive murmurs, like 
the gentle cooing of the turtle-dove over her wounded mate. 

All that day as the sick man reclined, exhausted in mind and 
body, his Fanny knelt beside the couch, and the frequent pressure 
of his emaciated hand, held in her soft, dewy palm, proved he felt 
comfort. 

After a while, with some effort, Lord Belmont rose, and, point- 
ing to a writing-table, expressed by signs some immediate com- 
munication. Fanny sat down by the table and took the pen. 

‘Write to Woodlands,’ said her husband, “ and order pre- 
parations for our return ; you shall no longer be dragged a wanderer 
over the world. I wish to leave you with our own people—I wish 
to die there.”’ 

“Oh, do not think of that, my darling! We will return ; at Wood- 
lands, rest and quiet will restore you. Oh, yes, George, each day 
you will regain strength and peace of mind. Weshall be so happy !”’ 

“ Would it were permitted,”’ said the Earl; ‘‘ but the decree is 
gone forth. I cannot live—all the blessings of this life thrown 
away, and, greatest loss than all, your love, all thrown away.”’ 

The Woodlands letter finished, be himself dictated one to Dr. 
C——, announcing their intention to return, and requesting his 
presence. ‘J remember,’’ said he, “at Lucerne he parted from 
me in displeasure. ] was in fault; he spoke the truth ; he isa true 
friend cf yours, Fanny, and I wish him to be near you. 
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From this hour Lord Belmont expressed constant anxiety for the 
: diomeward journey, which in a few days was commenced ; his state 
y of illness caused great fatigue in travelling, but the anxious desire 
Q to reach England supported him through, and having crossed the 
y ‘Channel, he allowed no further delay, proceeding’ immediately to 
4 Woodlands. Lord and Lady Belmont’s kindness and munificence 
s had won the affection of their poor neighbours, so that their arrival 
was expected by gladsome hearts, and as the carriage dashed rapidly 


, through the village, the church bells struck forth a merry peal. 

a ‘‘ What mockery!’’ exclaimed the fainting sufferer, “ when 
r these bells will soon toll ’’—he stopped —the deep shadows of grief 
> on Fanny’s face showed she felt the remark. 


. At the park gates the village children stood with smiles and 
courtesies, offering bodquets of primroses and violets. 


| On entering the house, many recollections overthrew the little 
1 strength which intense effort had maintained; and for a few days 
r the Earl was unable to think or act. But there were plans for Lady 
. Belmont’s future comfort to be carried out, and the anxious husband 
soon rallied to the task. On the Sunday after their return Lord 
t Belmont expressed his intention of attending morning service in the 
. parish church. They went early—the Woodlands pew was in the 
e gallery. The early feeble steps required assistance to mount the 
— stairs; when gained, husband and wife sat down in the same place 
d i they occupied so few years since, the first Sunday after their mar- 
e riage. ‘The bride had then drawn down her veil, to hide the blushing 
It. beauties which attracted every eye; again the veil is down, but 
saturated with tears. And, he, whose beaming happiness shone 
a in his vigorous health and manhood—can that shrunk, attenuated 
frame—that cheek of ashy paleness—can it be Lord Belmont ? 
The worthy Rector, with best intention, but questionable tact, 
* made some allusion to the brevity of all earthly bliss, and the 
i duty of preparing for a speedy change. This quite overcame the 
. = restraint of poor Fanny’s feelings, hiding behind a pillar in the pew, 
she sobbed unnoticed. The Earl’s devout manner throughout the 
a service evinced no change. The sermon ended, the congregation 
~ } dispersed, villagers, as they homeward trod the church path, talked 
i together of the former rejoicing, the bonfires and feasting, when the 
. noble pair came down to Woodlands. The dance on the Meadow 
ws Croft ; how a chair for the bride was wreathed with flowers, and how 
p the Earl led down the dance with Mrs. Jones, the blacksmith’s 
* f pretty wife. ‘Sad change !’’ was the chorus. 
‘* | ‘* No wonder !’’ said Farmer Giles, the oracle of the village, ‘‘ No 
sa wender! I'll be bound he never tasted a juicy slice of Southdown 
i or sirloin of beef since he left England; low can a man thrive on 


stewed frogs and saur-kraut ? 
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** Without contradicting you, Mr. Giles,” said Hannah Speers, 
of the tobacconist’s shop, “I saw ata glance my lord has been 
practised on.”’ 

“How do you mean ?”’ exclaimed a dozen voices. 

“Well, I’li tell you. My uncle’s brother-in-law’s nephew’s cousin 
lived valet to a Scotch gentleman, who took a house for two years 
mear the Black Forest, in Germany. ‘That place is haunted by 
demous ard devils; the country people are quite familiar with 
them, and get their help for wicked jobs. They can draw the life- 
hlood, and strength from a man. My lord has been dealt with, 
Rely on that, Master Giles; no doctor can put back the spirit.’’ 

A farmer’s lad, who had listened eagerly to the startling legend, 
cried out, “I say, Mrs. Speers, is it catching, if I ges near my lord ?”’ 
The answer is not on record. 

The groups separated as they came to the various lanes and 
turnings; meanwhile, the Belmonts arrived at home. 

As the carriage-door was openeda friendly hand and cheerful 
voice saluted them. ‘‘ Welcome, welcome back to England! a 
thousand welcomes! Delighted to see you both looking so well !”’ 

Fanny escaped into the house. 

Dr. C—— seizing Lord Belmont’s arm, pressing it, as in eacer 
friendship, and talking rapidly the while, contrived to support him 
up the steps without appearing to do so. 

“Have come the first hour I could command. Your lordship 
returns in the most propitious season ; Woodlands never looks so 
bright as in early spring, the lilacs, and laburnams, guelder roses, 
and copper beach, all blend together.”’ 

“ Dr. C——,”’ said the Earl, cutting short the loquacious speaker 
“T have anxiously desired to see you, and make my last request, 
Lady Belmont has a great esteem for you, and you must promise 
me to be with her at the time of my death. At first she will suffer 
greatly ; though, when time has passed, I trust that many happy 
vears are in store for her; but you will relieve, my mind by pro- 
mising to be here as a support and comfort.”’ 

“ Lord Belmont,’’ said the Dr., with a serious look, “‘ I would 
promise anything in my power to fulfil ; but Iam sixty-eight years 
old. True, I still possess, thank Gcd, mens sana in corpore sand. 
1 cannot expect to survive your lordship.” 

“ Dr. C——, I am a dying man.”’ 

** Lord Belmont, you have not taken a medical degree; - and if 
you commence practice against me, I shall denounce you as a 
quack. You cannot die if you would, unless you throw yourself 
from the water tower yonder and break your neck ; you must be 
content to vegetate for a few months, and enjoy the blessings around 
you.” 
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In spite of these jocose and cheering remarks, when Dr. C——, 
returned that evening to town, having carefully watched his patient, 
his fears were much greater than his hopes. | “ Poor, dear, little 
woman!”’ he mentally exclaimed, “‘ what will become of her? She 
is more attached to himthanever. One good symptom, there is no 
cough, the lungs are sound—he may come round.”’ 





Spring! Sweet advent of summer’s radiant treasures, delicious 
harbinger! thy tender verdure like an infant’s smile passes 
from us when riper charms appear—ah! none surpassing thine, 
Hour, by hour we see thee give up to us some young nursling, 
reared and guarded from the inclement winter in thy soft, genial 
bosom; thy duty is complete; expanding flowers, thicker foliage 
spreads its shadows, and glittering lights flash through the groves of 
Woodlands. 

Notwithstanding sad forebodings and extreme debility, Lord 
Belmont lives on, proof of the conquest achieved by strong vita- 
lity over fearful odds. The Earl’s better nature inspires a wish 
to subdue that morbid selfishness which embittered the last few 
years. He begins to Jive for others, and tries to redeem the way- 
ward unkindness towards the fond wife who endured all, to whom 
life was only for his comfort. There seemed an effort to be 
cheerful, grateful, for the many blessings showered upon him, 
though the crowning blessing health was still denied. 

An incident occurred showing, however frail the body, the 
mind had acquired a healthier tone. We recollect the churlish 
manner in which the Earl refused to meet his wife’s family in 
Switzerland, and the evasive answers poor Fanny was compelled 
to give for their own immediate departure; from that time the 
continued subterfuges she still expressed caused her parents much 
anxiety. She was such an affectionate child, that there must be 
some mystery ; Lady Vernon resolved to prove it, and early in May 
announced her intentions of coming to Woodlands the following 
week, Lord Belmont now expressed pleasure at the thought of 
seeing her, and of the happiness Fanny would enjoy in her 
mother’s society. As the carriage drove up the Earl came for- 
ward to meet his mother-in-law, and tried to give a smile of 
welcome, that smile far more affecting than any..tears could be. 
Lady Vernon was a complete woman of the world, gifted with 
infinite self.command; but her countenance betrayed the shock 
as she beheld the attenuated frame and care-shrunk features 
before her. Could it be the man who only three years past shone 
so bright in the noontide vigour of health and enjoyment ? 
the genial, happy friend ?—the charm of society? Lady Vernon 
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could not answer the faint words he uttered. When Fanny met 
her--after the fond embrace, the first gush of tenderness—the 
mother looked in the daughter's face, reading there the records 
of past misery. When alone together, and closely questioned, 
the only reply was an entreaty that the change in her husband 
might not be noticed; he was doing well, only rather weak. 
Lady Belmont’s timid nature shrunk from detailing the fearful 
story. That piteous scene in Newgate cell; the remorse-struck 
father; the nanan deserted child lying dead before him ; 
the sudden shock which for a time had overwhelmed the penitent 
spirit—struck mind and body until all natural feelings were 
crushed. Great Father of our immortal souls! Inspirer ! Pre- 
server! thou dost hold the link binding us with Thee: withdraw 
Thy hand, and itis broken. The frail creature is left to battle with 
helpless infirmity, or writhe in misery. Such had been the hus- 
band’s condition ; such the wife’s. devoted constancy. Better had 
it been could her mother have refrained from questioning the past ; a 
merciful decree had calmed the perturbed spirit, saying to the dark 
cloud, Disperse. But Lady Vernon was a woman unaccustomed 
to opposition ; she determined to know all. 

The moment Fanny left the room she summoned Hannah, 
Lady Belmont’s faithful servant (our old acquaintance) into her 
presence. Hannah had been bred up in the Vernon household, 
never knew another service, nor beyond that family another home, 
now, type of a class fast dying out ; one of those attached servants 
belonging to the house, sharer in their joys and sorrows, identified 
with their interests more than their own, a memory of the olden 
time. She believed there never was, and never would be, any 
living ereature so wise or good, or worthy of respect, as Lady 
Vernon ; therefore it was with no little dread she stood before her 
ladyship, having been cautioned that very morning not to breathe 
a word about Lord Belmont’s illness. 

Fixing on her a penetrating glance, Lady Vernon thus addressed 
her, in a kind but rather authorative voice : ‘‘ Hannah Jarvis, when 
my daughter married I sent you with her to be her constant atten- 
dant.”’ 

** And, my lady, I have never left her for a single day.”’ 

“Then you cannot be ignorant of the original cause of Lord 
Belmont’s illness.”’ 

** Ah, my lady, it is a sad story !”’ 

“No preamble, if you please ; tell me immediately the whole 
truth without prevarication.”’ 

** Heaven forbid I should ever presume to use vertations with 


your ladyship.”’ 
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“ Then tell me at once.’’ 
‘*Oh, please, my lady, don’t flutter me; I must begin at the 
; it was all about a child.’ 

* A child! ‘what child? whose ?”’ 

‘‘ Saving your presence, my lady, many years ago, when Lord 
Belmont was very young, he had a misfortune—the girl had a baby ; 
after that she married, and went to foreign parts with her husband ; 
left the little boy with her mother, they fell into poverty, and were 
taken the workhouse.”’ 

‘+ And the best place for them.”’ 

“‘So I always said, my lady; that was just myopinion. But as 
the lad grew up he wished to better himself; so he ran away, and 
got up to London. He fell into a bad lot, and learnt housebreaking. 
One night he was caught, and came to be hanged—No, no! I mis- 
take; he died before he was hanged.”’ 

** Go on.” 

**One Sunday night, my lady, some wicked gentleman wrote 
my lord all about it; he was in a sad taking, and the next morning 
would go up to Newgate prison to try what could be done. The 
lad had died in the night, and my Jord saw him lying a corpse 
before him in the cell. The shock overset him altogether; he 
came home, had fits and a bad fever; then, my lady, he fell into 
strange manners, and—’’ 

Lady Vernon stopped her short (for when Hunnah was once set 
going she was always vastly circumstantial). “I see it isallon the 
nerves ; he must see Sir Henry Gossamer—he is the only man now 
for nervous cases.” 

“Oh, my lady, Dr. C—— comes down here every week to cheer 
him up a little.” 

‘* Nonsense ! Dr. C is very well, but his day is over; Sir — 
Henry is the man. I shall insist upon a consultation.’ 

These facts having been extracted, Lady Vernon’s good sense 
and feeling restrained her from further questioning her daughter, or 
alluding to past trials so nobly endured ; but on one point her lady- 
ship maintained a pertinacious will: Sir Henry Gossamer must be 
called in. Diverging from another celebrated physician of the day, 
who traced every human disease to the liver (and administered 
calomel to a sore toe), so did Sir Henry trace all diseases to the 
nerves—a popular doctrine, seeing that half our complaints are 
imaginary. Our baronet, ‘‘ the Court and fashionable Esculapius 
of the day,’” was a kind-hearted, amiable man, suggesting invalid 
comforts, inspecting the result; so to speak, a head nurse out of 
petticoats. 

A few days after her ladyship’s arrival our old friend Dr. C—— 
came down to Woodlands. His warm, honest heart beat quick 
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with joy when he found Fanny so bright and happy—mother and 

united—a reci | affection ; while Lord Belmont, rous- 
ing up from all thoughts of self, was endeavouring by every means to 
evince the pleasure he felt in Lady Vernon’s society. 

‘ This is beyond our hopes,’’ said Dr. C—— as the party strolled 
through the grounds, and the Earl turned back to point out some 
picturesque point of view, ‘‘ Your ladyship has already worked a 
marvellous change. All danger is now passed.”’ 

“Yes,”” replied Lady Vernon, “ but the nerves are still 
affected.” 

“They are; time alone will restore them.”’ (It was amusing 
how two clever people managed to fence off the subject which neither 
would approach, though each knew that the other was fully cogni- 
sant of all the previous circumstances. ) 

‘* Still 1 think it should be treated as a real case.”’ 

** The less treatment the better; a cheerful home, the devoted 
attention of his charming wife, will bring the nerves right.”’ 

“ Perhaps ; yet I have often observed how beneficial any slight 
change, some fresh plan, has proved.”’ 

** What would your ladyship suggest ?”’ 

“The family are very anxious Lord Belmont should see Sir 
Henry Gossamer. Do you object to a consultation ?”’ 

“Certainly not, I am always happy to meet him ; but allow me, 
Lady Vernon, to express my fear lest the idea of any ceremony may 
bring back to Lord Belmont’s mind remembrances of past illness, 
a danger to be avoided.”’ 

“The family wish it; we all think it right. Will you meet 
Sir Henry here ?” 

“ Certainly, any day he appoints I will run down for an hour.”’ 

“Thanks, then I will write to him immediately, and let you 
know.”’ 

After some difficulties an appointment was made, and the 
fashionable physician, in his well-known light-brown chariot came 
down to Wovdlands soon after one o’clock. Luncheon waited. Dr. 
C—— exact to the hour. (We may here remark that our worthy 
friend was a shrewd Scotchman. He held the wise maxim,- ‘‘ No 
man can afford to make enemies ;’’ therefore whether in consulta.~ 
tion with other physicians or general practitioners, he never objected 
to new prescriptions, provided they were harmless: or, in cases of 
‘severe illness, that one was efficacious. The feelings of relations 
and friends were never tortured by the differing and opposite plans 
of medical men. With full confidence in the innocent practice of 
Sir Henry, he prepared for the conference. ) 

After luncheon the party left the dining-room, and Sir Henry. 
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entered into pleasant conversation with Lord Belmont, requesting 
leave to feel his pulse, as after eating a vast difference takes p ace. 

“My dear lord,’’ said Gossamer, “ you must oblige us by ex- 
treme attention to your diet; really be as watchful and careful as 
you would be with your own child.” 

This random shot tended not to steady the pulse. Fauny 
coloured deeply. Lady Vernon looked aside. Sir Henry pro- 
ceeded: ‘‘ At twelve a glass of sherry, brown sherry, a dry biscuit, 
or we shall not object to a sponge cake, no currants in any form— 
slow poison.”’ 

An adjoining door stood open, the members of the faculty retired 
for consultation. The chamber they entered seemed suggestive of 
grave and studious thought; even the massive inkstaud looked 
grave, the dark oaken table, how solemn! two velvet-cushioned arm- 
chairs were drawn opposite each other. Dr. C—— ensconced 
himself in one, took up a pen, and composed his mind to medita- 
tion. Sir Henry turned to the window, attracted by the view it 
presented, rippling bright and clear through the grounds, a stream 
of water, a cut from the river, formed at some distance a little lake: 
around it tall flowering shrubs and branches of the birch-tree, the 
acacia, and mountain ash provided shelter from the noonday heat. 
Aftera minute’s admiring gaze Gossamer turned round, exclaiming 
“What splendid fishing they have here, my dearC——! You 
appear very intimate: could you manage to get an invitation for my 
nephew, Archibald to come down for a couple of days ‘—he would 
enjoy the holiday so much.” 

“You had better ask Lady Vernon ’’ was the reply, ‘‘she is 
paramount here.’’ 

“Not to-day; perhaps the next time I come. The B:lmonts 
seem very hospitable, Apropos of hospitality, are the Fortescues 
still at Eden Court ? What delightful parties we had there; house 
full of guests; fresh amusements every day; all the company 
pleased with each other. The old General, how savage in a tit uf 
the gout! God, how he used to swear at me!”’ 

‘* My dear Sir Henry, your anecdotes are always amusing. | 
regret it is not in my power to enjoy them to-day; an appointment 
in town calls me back immediately. Had we not better hold our 
consultation ?’’ A demure smile was roun1 ‘those thin lips, a 
twinkle in the sharp grey eye, as Dr. C—— interrupted the florid 
speaker. 

“Oh, yes, by the bye! ten thousand pardons! I forgot; what 
shall it be ?’’ 

‘* Whatever you please, Sir Henry. You prescribe, I endorse.”” 
Gossamer’s pen flew rapidly, decidedly; no doubting. He 
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pushed the paper across the table, saying in his own gentle tone, 
* Will that do!” 
“ Aquee cinnam, 
Sacchar : Alb. Q. 8. ad Oj. 
fiat. mist. 
Capiat cochl amp. ii bis in die.” 

* Excellent !’’ said Dr. C » placing his name after the- 
naronet’s. Then both rose and returned to the drawing-room, 
where the two ladies awaited their coming, Lady Vernon with the 
confidence Sir Henry gained from the fashionable world ; poor Fanny 
with trembling anxiety (ber husband had left the room). Gossamer 
handed the prescription, smiling very cheerfully as he assured them 
Dr, C—— concurred entirely in his opinion. Lady Vernon took 
the paper. Vainly her ladyship endeavoured to decipher the Latin 
scrawl, while Fanny, spite of the baronet’s reassuring manner, re- 
mained in anxious silence. Meanwhile, Dr. C——, having hastily 
nodded assent to the result of their consultation, prepared to depart. 
Already he had assumed that peculiar surtott which for thirty 
years was pever seen to vary in shape or texture (marvellous the 
tailor could be so accurate in the cut), whatever the season. 
Rigorous winter, summer heat, that coat appeared; the only ob- 
servable difference consisted in the opening or closing of the thrce 
upper buttons. On the present occasion, a warm afternoon in 
Mav, they were open, revealing an immaculate white shirt frill, 
crowned by a white neckcloth, the ends tied with a precision Beaw 
Brummel might have envied. Thus eyuipped, after final good 
wislies and promises of soon visiting Woodlands again, our worthy 
friend hurried off to meet the stage coach, and be in time to deliver 
a lecture at the Royal Institution. 

Gossamer has the field to himself. He addressed Lady Belmont,,. 
expressing regret that he probably should not see the Earl again 
that morning, therefore hoped her ladyship would excuse him pres- 
sing the necessity of great punctuality in taking this peculiar medi- 
cine, which Dr, C. and himself judged essential; neglect for a 
day, or even an hour, would produce a pernicious effect. 

“*Is it very powerful?’ asked Fanny, horrified by this perora- 
tion. 

‘Not more powerful, Lady Belmont, than the case demands ; 
these nervous symptoms, when long preying on the constitutiou, 
must not be trifled with. We have no doubt Lord Belmont will 
derive immense benefit from our prescription, if regularly taken. 
Your ladyship will recollect, two tablespoonfuls quarter past eleven 
in the morning, not eleven, quarter past to a minnte, and ten 


* White sugar and cinnamon water. Q. S. for quantum sufficit, or as. 
zauch as will besufficient to make Oj. one pint. ‘Two tablespoonfuls twice a day- 
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minutes before three in the afternoon; no deviation. Another 


point: are you sure there is any spring water in the grounds en- 
tirely free from chalybeate tincture ¢’’ 
“ All the spring water is chalybeate ; the river water—’"’ 
‘‘Name it not; excuse my anxiety, it must be pure liquid’ 
spring water.”’ | 
** We have spring water from an Artesian well in the village,” 
observed Lady Vernon. 
‘‘ But, dear mother, it is frequently out of order, sometimes for 


days together.”’ 
“ Ah,”’ said Gossamer, thoughtfully. 


‘- Would it not be safer, Sir Henry, to send the medicine ready 
prepared from London?’’ Fanny put the question in timid re- 
spect. . | 
‘* An excellent thought! trust the ladies for helping us out of a 
dilemma. Yes, it will be, after all, perhaps the best way ; it shall. 
be made up by my own chemist Godfrey, the safest in London ; 
I can always ‘trust him. The week’s supply shall be sent 
down, and I feel confident, ere long, he may venture on some 
change.”’ 

The visit ends: The fee is handed (fifty guineas) ; a promise of 
another visit in a fortnight. 

The Earl, stronger and more cheerful, verily a wonderful im. 
provement; but whether owing to the potent medicine, or the society 
of Lord Vernon and the merry Angus, who were at Woodlands for 
several weeks, we may be permitted to question. Young Gossamer 
was frequently invited to share the fishing sport. The invalid now 
lived out of danger. All his thought was to please others; no 
state of mind more healthful. 

When the Vernon family left Woodlands, and Lord Belmont 
freely accepted an invitation to pass the autumn at their Scotch 
place, ‘‘ Moor House, Aberdeen,’’ oh, how brightness beamed on 
his wife’s sweet face, as she bade adieu to her parents for-a-few 
weeks only ! i 

At that moment Fanny experienced the full reward bestowed 
by Providence on woman for faithful love towards the husband of 
her youth ; that love, which in days of sorrow borne for him, brings- 
a sustaining power no other mortal comfort can bestow, though 
long and weary the trial, never exhausted, clinging closer to the 
trembling heart; that love which teaches the fond wife to forget 
past sorrows when she feels he is happy. 

In this hospitable home the Earl never shunned society or the 
gatherings of neighbouring lairds (their manners were not distaste- 
ful) ; with placid cheerfulness his lordship listened to local news,. 
local farming schemes, local jokes ; he was voted a clever man who 
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ought to have been a Highlander. Still those who knew him for- 
merly observed as great a change in manner as in appearance ; the 
hilarity of youth was gone—sedate, thoughtful,and observant, as one 
matured by the world—no shadow of despondency, no traces of joy. 
The Earl of Belmont stood out in bold relief, a man of high posi- 
tion, high in rank, high in fortune, high—much higher in talent. 
At length the Earl remembered the vast responsibilities attached 
to these endowments ; he looked back on the long line of ancestors 
—men who, in the service of their country, proved their devoted 
loyalty, ambition never tempied, perils never daunted, or the 
natural affections subdued. Histury pointed to their names, em- 
blazoned as names will ever be, which, amid contending factions or 
democratic theories, have held fast their loyalty and faith. Their 
descendant felt this ; his spirit was moved to emulation beyond the 
bounds of private life, which brightened under his love ; he felt 
eager, not only to bear the name, but prove that he inherited the 
virtues of his race. 

By a curious coincidence his Lordship gave in adhesion to 
Government, and accepted office (under another administration a 
new sovereign, God bless her!) on the eighth anniversary of that 
evening which brought Arthur Revel’s fatal letter, the conse- 
quent illness, and that sad page in his life is known to few, by 
fewer remembered. 

During the interval of these eight years the happiness of Lord 
Belmont and his wife was crowued by the successive birth of four 
lovely children. Lord Danvers was a flourishing child, his two 
younger brothers jolly little fellows, and Lady Alice, their sister, 
completed the set of olive branches. 

At fifty the Earl appeared the mainstay of his party; in all 
the various intricacies of diplomacy, his genius unravelled difficul- 
ties, helping to sustain unbroken the bonds of national peace. He 
has been taken from us in his eighty-first year, crowned with 
dignity and honour, asa Cabinet Minister, the Earl’s memory is 
cherished by his colleagues, while those most opposed in political 
opinions, pay willing homage to his talents and integrity. 

_ The Countess survives, no bitterness mingles in her widowed 
grief, she recalls the many years of happiness shared with her 
%eloved husband, the.more precious, contrasted by that brief dark 
Shadow. She shrinks not from remembrance of the trial, as testify- 
ing the gracious mercy of God in restoring mind and body from 
prostration, Lady Belmont leans for comfort on the hearts of her 
children and their offspring ; she has left the brilliant world, where 
in later years the Earl's position called her, and resides chiefly at 
“Woodlands. 

Lord Danvers (before being called, by his father’s death, to the 
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Upper House) was thrown early into the House of Commons, and 
battered about into a well-got-up ally of his party; but he never, 
in the Upper House, displayed his father’s diplomatic tact and fore- 
sight which rendered him so valuable a Cabinet Minister. The 
present Earl resides chiefly at Belmont Hall, and during the 
session at the town residence; his younger brothers are married ; 
and Lady Alice, his only sister, is espoused to a scion of a noble- 
house, and is a happy wife and mother. Her children spend much of 
their time at Woodlands. i 

We must look back to our dear good friend, Dr. C——: he re- 
tired from practice some years before his death; in ripe old age he 
seemed to glide away, so tranquilly the spirit left the frame. He 
lived long enough to give practical instructions regarding the 
Belmont nurseries. Hannah (a privileged person) who held a sine- 
cure there, and was supposed to preside, often disputed with the 
Doctor on certain points of infant management. | 

We must not forget that as the sons grew up to manhood, their 
father, taught by woeful experience, failed not to impress their 
minds with this certain truth, that however venial might seem the 
random transgressions of youth—though obliterated by purer lasting 
ties, by the business or pleasures of maturer life, sooner or later 
the hour of retribution will come—unforeseen—unexpected, when 
the seducer will meet the punishment of ‘‘ Forgotten Sin.’’ 


THE END. 
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SAINT PATRICK’S CHRISTMAS-BOX.. 


*Twas a Christmas night both cold and chill ; 
Saint Patrick sat in bis house on the hill ; 
The wind it was blowing, 
The snow it was snowing, 
But the Saint cared never a bit about 
The war of the elements raging without ; 
But he said grace devoutly, and finished a dinner 
With an appetite equal to that of a sinner. 
. He drank off for sport 
A good bottle of port ; 
To check any false merriment 
Was another of sherry meant ; 
Then he soothed the flesh down with a pint of Madeira,,. 
Which was always a custom in that distant era. 
Then he broke a few walnuts abstractedly, till 
He remembered a something more exquisite still. 
Up he leapt, rang the bell, and the summons did bring 
A pretty young maid, who said, “ Sir, did you ring ?”’ 
“‘T did,” said his saintship; “ Oh, Kathleen machree, 
Just step to the cellar, my dear, hee s the key, 
And close to the bin 92 will be seen 
A gallon stone jar containing poteen ; 
Just fill the decanter, and put on the kettle, 
Bring a lemon and tumbler. I'll manage to setile 
Accounts with a pint, or my name is not Pat. 
Be off now, my darling; be sure you mind that 
The kettle is boiling, be back in a jiffey.”’ 
The Saint appeared certainly jolly, as if he 
Intended to make what young men call “a night of it,’” 
For he wheeld his chair nigher e 
The smouldering fire, ie 
Then took up a paper to have a short sight of it. 1, 
Whether ‘‘ Freeman,”’ ‘‘ Express,’”’ “ Morning Post,”’ - af 
** Evening Mail,’’ 
It matters not much for the truth of the tale. 
But by chance the first column 
Was filled with a solemn 
Account of the doings of one dreadful serpent, 
Which, living secluded 
For long had eluded 
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The Saint, till it fancied that he was deluded 
In thinking his wonderful crozier held perpend- 


icular threw the snakes into convulsions, 


The way it was said he affected expulsions. 


“ We write with the feelings of deepest regret,’’ 


Said the paper commencing its leader; ‘* but yet 


Tis our duty, though painful indeed to record, 
In the most ample manner our means can afford, 
That our eminent townsman Phineas O’Grady, 
Esquire, while returning last night with his lady 
From the Theatre Royal, was savagely set upon 
By a serpent which secretly managed to get upon 
The seat of the brougham ; results most unpleasant 
Might have followed, but that in a short time was present 
Sub-constable Smith, R.I.C. whose exertion 
Caused the terrible monster's immediate desertion. 
We are happy however to be in a position 
To state that the sufferer’s painful condition ue | 
Is improved, and no fatal results are expected, 
For no dangerous symptoms have yet been detected. 
A reward of five shillings we’re requested to mention, 
Has been offered to-day for the snake’s apprehension. 
Now, perhaps, for the sake of this rising community 
We may be allowed to take this opportunity 
Of saying we really think it most scandalous 
That this beast is permitted so rudely to handle us ; 
Where is Mr. Saint Patrick, 
That he suffers this bad trick 
‘To be played on the innocent children of Erin 2 
Why, soon we shall all be as dead as a herrin’ 
If he don’t interpose sure 
His marvellous crozier 
That is able to banish all snakes in creation ; 
So ’tis said, but we think without any foundation.’’ 
The saint saw tbis leader, and said when he read it o’er, 
‘‘ I’m hanged if I met with such cheek in an editor |! 
Does he think I’m*a fool, 
Or an ass, to keep cool 
While he writes of a saint? Mr. Editor you'll 
Feel the weight of my crozier, my boy, on your shoulder, 
Before you, my jewel, have got a month olde:. 
Such a siur to be cast un a narrative’s verity ! 
Faith this would be a thing to hand down to posterit; ! 
1’\] show them this night I am able, by Japers, 
To stop of a sudden this gentleman’s capers, 
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Kathleen, bring me my boots, my crozier and mitre ; 
Not the bluchers, the tops, you know they fit tighter !’” 
And having thus spoke in a terrible passion, 

He put on his top-boots, which then were the fashion, 
Slipt a flask in the breast of his new Ulster coat, 

And tied a silk handkerchief twice round his throat. 
Then he said to his maid, ‘‘ Don’t wait up for me ; 

I can let myself in as I have the latch-key.” 








































CANTO II. 


Where the waters so placid and clear of the Shannon, 
By banks lily-fringed most gloriously ran on, 
The Saint took a walk in the moonlight cold ; 
For though people said he was now getting old, 
He was still strong and hearty 
As any stout party, 
Of eighty may well be supposed to be. 
Withalfa jolly old boy was he ; 
And he walked by that river 
Without a shiver, 
Though the wind was enough to pierce to his liver ; 
And never once trembled his manly old heart till 
Before him he saw what less strong nerves would startle ; 
For there lay the serpent, a mighty big fellow, 
His skin a bright scarlet with slight streaks of yellow. 
This snake was the one which declined to-be banished 
When all of the others from Erin had vanished ; 
And there was in the country a general idea, 
That he was old Harry himself; there must be a 
Considerable doubt before giving admission 
To this, as a fact, from that age of tradition. 
At the sight the Saint stopped and laid near him a box, 
Which he carried in all his professional walks ; 
Thea he put forth his crozier, 
Saying quietly, “ Ob, sure [it, 
You'll catch cold if you lie there, no lungs, sir, could stand 
Come, honey, your family duties demand it. 
Fie! think of your family ; join me in my walk ; 
Besides, 1 should like with you half-an-hour’s talk.”’ 
So great was the power, 
Of the Saint that hour, 
The serpent arose and said, ‘‘ Oh, with pleasure ; 
Where have I the honour of waiting your leisure ?”’ 
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‘«*Egad, my fine boy, you're mighty polite.’ [right, 
“Faith, sir,’ said the snake, “ it’s myself knows what's 
And due to a gentleman saint, sir, like you ; 
Yes, always I give to the devil his due. 
You're a gentleman saint, not one of the riff-raff. 
Oh faith, ’tis well-known here, although you may laugh.”’ 
‘Shut up!’’ said the Saint ; ‘* you’re too civil by half. 
Look here what I’ve brought, though you little deserve it ; 
It’s a real Christmas-box, so, my friend, just preserve it 
In memory of me.’’ He uncovered the chest — 
That stood close beside them ; ’twas made of the’ best 
Bog-oak Mr. Goggin, of Grafton-street, had. 

Within and without, 

Most remarkably stout, 

The lock was a Bramah I know beyond doubt. 
‘Oh, indeed !’’ said the serpent; “ but it’s really too bad 
To take such an elegant present. Oh, no, 
I’m mighty obliged to you ; but it’s no go! 
I am sorry I cannot accept your civility ; 
But I thank you entirely for all your gentility.’ [it, 
“Oh, come now, my darling!’’ the Saint said; ‘I bought 
Made up just expressly for you, when I’ve brought it 
Sure you haven’t the heart to be half so cruel 
As refuse it? oh, no! here get in it, my jewel, 
I'd like very much to see how it suits ; 
It’s quite new ; see the lock, how finely it shosts,”’ 

‘* T never intended 

You should be offended,”’ 
Said the snake; “* but the fact is I think it’s too small.”’ 
“I'll be hanged if it is !’’ said Suint Pat; ‘‘ not at all! 
Begorra, I think you’re afraid to get in it, 
But try it, at any rate, just for a minute.”’ 
Then after a little more gentle persuasion, 
When he found quite impossible further evasion, 
The serpent slid in, but no art could prevail 
On the cunning old brute to take in his tail ; 
So Pat let down the lid with a terrible clap, 
And the new Bramah lock that closed with a snap, 
Secured it completely, both firmly and neatly’; 
But the careful saint bolted it up quite discreetly. 
“Tl get out,’’ said the snake. **’Pon my soul,” said Saint 

Pat, pr 

“ T'll take very good care that you never do that. 
I hope the chest fits you exactly, my honey.”’ 
Here he shouldered the box, and, when that was done, he 
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Walked down to the bridge, just beside Killaloe, 
And despite the snake swearing, 
*Twas a mean trick, declaring 
He'd expose it, right into the deep river threw 
~The chest and the serpent. They sunk to the bottom, 
And there they remained till the following autumn, 
When a single side was borne by the tide, 
Together with part of the lid to Killbride. 
But if, as was hinted, this snake was no less 
Than a Personage whose nasty name one may guess, 
I think we may safely conclude he got out, 
Though the means he employed are enveloped in doubt. 
Then Saint Patrick went home after doing this job, 
And put on his slippers that warmed on the hob, 
Having previously changed, very wisely, his socks. 
But the rest of my story all ears polite shocks; 
For he emptied that jar with the “‘ Old Irish’’ label, 
And was found asleep next morning under the table. 


[We may add, the five shillings reward was paid over next 
day ; but all efforts have failed to discover if an action was brought 
for the paper’s iniquities in slandering the Saint, though one 
learned in antiquities has assured us in print, that to his certain 
knowledge he accepted the editor’s ample apology. ] 


F. FRANKFORT MOORE. 
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HALLOW-E’EN. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE FRENCH EMIGRE 


A very quiet and secluded little hamlet is Bolton Percy, even im 
these days, and at the end of the last century it was even more s0. 
A tiny village—a mere handful of houses, in fact—but rejoicing in 
a high-sounding name, and lying in the midst of a lovely landscape. 

It is true there is nothing majestic or wildly picturesque in the 
scenery around. Nature here appears in her softest and gentlest 
mood, and Bolton Percy lies, like a gem, set round with corn fields 
and meadows. 

About the end of the last century there stood, within a mile of 
Bolton Percy, an ancient red brick mansion, called Harborough 
Hall, the seat of Squire Fairfax, descended from the famous Fairfax, 
of Commonwealth renown; and over the large, dusky old pew in 
the north aisle of the Church at Bolton Percy, in which the Fairfax 
family worshipped, there was a mural monument in memory of the 
father of the Parliamentarian General. 

Harborough Hall was a quaint old mansion, looking ghost-like 
in the moonbeams on winter nights, when its many mullioned 
windows shone out, like so many gleaming eyes, from the dusky 
red brick walls, and the wind tossed about the bare branches of the 
giant oaks and elms, till they waved to and fro like the arms of 
grisly spectres. 

When the family were away, and the Hall was shut up, belated 
pedestrians would quicken their steps if they passed under the 
shadow of the north wing, though they would cast a scared glance, 
lured on by a species of horrible fascination, at a broad mullioned 
window under the roof; the window, in short, of the ghost-room— 
a chamber which, like some other mansions, Harborough Hall had 
possessed from time immemorial. 

Just now, however, we have nothing to do with the ghost-room, 
and, besides, the mansion was not closed, but full of gay company 
froin kitchen to garret ; and the time of year was November—the 
first of the month also—and early in the evening. 

The sun had set, but a lurid red light yet lingered in the west, 
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though grey mists were creeping up from the fields and meadows 
towards the darkening sky. 

Many leaves, flaming with yellow and scarlet, still remained on 
the branzhes of the grand old oaks, and elms, and sycamores, and 
the flower-beds, in the green, velvet-like lawo beneath the mul- 
ioned windows of the old Hall, were not yet shorn of all their floral 
beauty. 

The Hall was composed of a centre and two wings. In the 
upper storey of the foremost portion there was a large room, extend- 
ing from front to back; a memorable room, though at this time 
it was but scantily arid poorly furnished for its size, and had chiefly 
ene solitary occupant—a poor young French emigrant priest, in a 
threadbare suit; one of the old noblesse, who had barely escaped 
with his life from blood-stained France, and now filled the not very 
enviable post of tutor to the only son an.l heir of Squire Fairfax. 

Now, it might have been supposed that the poor French priest 
would have been very happy at Harbsrough, for the Squire was a 
kind-hearted, bluff English gentleman; his boy was a docile, affec- 
tivnate little lad; and his two daughters, who learnt French from 
Monsieur de Lessart, would have done anything to serve him. But 
there was the Squire’s lady—the mistress of the Hall, the mistress 
of everybody and everything in it, from the master downwards to 
the little stable-boy, who shook in his shoes when he heard her 
dreaded step in the stable-vard. 

Now, from the moment this poor Monsieur de Lessart set foot 
in the house, Mrs. Fairfax disliked him. His being a Popish priest 
was a crime of the first magnitude in her eyes, and if she had 
detested Mr. Leonard Foljambe, the portly and jovial rector of 
Bolton Percy, she detested him still more intensely now for his 
kind attentions to the poor emigrant. The manner, indeed, in 
which Mrs. Fairfax treated the Frerch priest might certainly have 
justified the not very flatteriug judgment which some people passed 
on her, when they affirmed that she was a very overbearing and 
coarse-minded woman. She persistently snubbed Monsieur de 
Lessart, and tried every means to mortify and annoy him, never 
inviting him from the solitude of the bare, ill-furnished room she 
had allotted to him, when, as was sometimes the case, her husband 
was from home, and ordering for his table, on these occasions, the 
veriest scraps from her own. 

A sore trial it was to her that her children could positively 
love this penniless man, with his napless beaver and his 
threadbare coat. Herself the daughter of a lowborn Hull 
blubber merchant, as the whale oil merchants are termed, Mrs. 
Fairfax had but small reverence for birth or talent when un- 
supported by wealth. However, the children, in their dispo- 
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sitions, took after Richard Fairfax, and not after the daughter of 


Simon Hobbs. 
‘* Poverty-stricken as he now looked, there was a romance in 


the life of this poor emigrant priest, who sat in the waning light 
of the November day hy the broad old mullioned window, praying 
for the dead, in accordance with the custom of his church, on 
Hallow-e’en. 

The first flow of the remorseless tide of the Revolution had swept 
from him, for ever, his affianced bride. The Duperres, though 
noble, joined the Republic, and Mary Duperre renounced the de. 
voted Royalist, and gave her hand finally to a violent and blood- 
thirsty Republican, Edouard Duchastel. 

Then De Lessart conquered his earthly love, and turned his 
thoughts to holier aims. He had finished his studies and been or- 
dained priest before the fatal Reign of Terror fairly set in; but 
ere he could make his escape, along with twu aged relatives, from 
his devoted country, he had witnessed sights and scenes of horror 
that never faled from his memory to the last day of his life. He 
tad seen the gutters run red with blood, and had heard the cease- 
less fall of the fatal axe of the guillotine. He had seen the loved 
royal mistress of his youth, worn and haggard, with premiture 
white hair and furrowed brow, borne along in the tumbril, pursued 
by the howls of a mob thirsting for her blood; yet, through all 
these scenes of horror be was saved, and he marvelled each morning 
that he still lived. All he had in the world to care for were his two 
aunts. His chateau had been given to the flames ; his estate had 
passed into the hands of Duchastel, the husband of his old love, 

and the fierce Republican tried to hunt down ani capture the poor 
proscribed priest and his two aged relatives; but it was whispered 
that the wife of Citizen Duchastel marred his sanguinary efforts, 
and, for the sake of old times, Louis de Lessart hoped that this 
might be true, and that all Christian charity was not dead in the 
heart of the woman he had once loved. 

Strangely enough, thoughts of her came mingling in his mind 
with those of the departed souls for whom he was praying. He 
strove to put away the distraction, but could not; yet what con. 
mection was there between the fair-haired wife of Citizen Duchastel, 
the powerful Republican, and the souls of the poor departed ? 

The good priest asked himself this question as he looked away 
from the darkening sky, from whence the red light in the west had 
died out, to the further end of the large room, now growing full of 
shadows, and he rose from his seat and paced softly up and down 
the bare, uncarpeted apartment—very softly, for the costly boudoir 
of the lady of the Hall was just beneath him, and her nervous or- 
ganisation was so delicate that she could not endure the slightest 
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noise, and on the walls of the corridors and staircases were suspended 
little glazed placards, with an injunction written on them ‘to 
tread softly, as every sound was heard.”’ 

The priest paused before an old paiating at the further end of 
the room. He could just see it dimly in the waning light, the 
reddish hair, the bright blue eyes, and the Roman nose; it was a 
portrait of Queen Elizabeth, who had once honoured Harborough 
Hall with her presence, and had slept in that very room, Something 
in the face of that imperious queen always 1eminced him of Marie 
Duchastel, that unhappy woman whom he could never forget to 

‘pray for, who had been as false to her religious faith and her early 
principles as she had been to him. For a few brief moments the 
priest's thoughts went back to those far-away days, those days of the 
so-called ‘* good Queen Bess,”’ the idol before whom all England 
prostrated itself; the fierce virago who talked so clibly of untrock- 
ing a bishop; who swore at her nobles, and cuffed them ; and buf- 
feted her unfortunate maids of honour; and, greatest and foulest 
blot on her memory, brought the bead of a sister Queen to the 
block. 

Monsieur de Lessart was standing absorbed in these reflections, 
when the door suddenly opened, and two girls, of the ages of twelve 
and thirteen, rushed into the room. They were pretty, fair-haired 

girls, tall for their age, with blue eyes and a healthy colour in 
their cheeks. As they bounded across the room to the spot where 
the priest stood, they each exc'aimed breathlessly— 

‘Oh, Monsieur, we were co frighteved !”’ 

“Winifred Fairfax frightened !’’ replied the priest, with a smile; 
for Winifred was a bold and slightly hoydenish young lady, who 
usually feared nothing. 

“| don’t mind things that I understand,”’ replied Winifred, as 
she seated herself with her sister in the deep recess under the mul- 

lioned window. 

**T don’t understand you, ma petite,’’ answered the priest. 

“You know there’s a ghost-room here,’’ interposed Charlotte. 
“Well, mamma——”’ 

“ Hold your tongue!” exclaimed Winifred, frowning darkly at 
her sister as she spoke.—‘* Look, here, what I’ve brought you, 
Monsieur !”’ she added, producing two or three little seed cakes from 
a paper; “ these are soul cakes. An old woman at Bolton Percy, 
who used to be cook here, made them: everybody eats soul cakes 
on Hallow-e’en. And do you knuw, Monsieur,’ said Charlotte, 
eagerly, “ Jane, our maid, means to eat an apple to-night befure 
the glass when she goes to bed, and look over her shoulder, and 
then she'll see her husband that’s to be; and Betty, the unler 
housemaid, is goivy to sow a handful of heap-seed in the garden? 
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f wouldn't be her for anything. I should be too frightened to go 
out in the dark.”’ 

“How can you tease Monsieur with such nonsense!” said 
Winifred, sharply ; ‘‘ and what a little goose you are! You are 
startled at your shadow.”’ 

** Well, but you were frightened too, Winifred, when you came 
rushing in here,’’ said the priest, gaily, as he took the little soul 
cakes in his hand, a relic of old times and old customs. 

“T had a real reason,’’ replied Winilred, in a mysterious tone. 
Then she said: “I dare say you never ate soul cakes before, Mon- 
sicur. ‘The poor people here go from house to house begging for 
them. Do you have them in France on Hallow-e’en? Mamma says 
they are Popish, and Mr, Foljambe said directly, ‘ I wonder, then, 
you should eat them, ma’am,’ and that made mamma so mad; but 
she is in one of her tempers to-duy—isn’t she, Charlotte ?”’ 

Charlotte nodded her head eagerly, in confirmation of this not 
very dutiful remark ; whilst the priest looked grave and shook Ins 
head reprovingly, and administered a lecture on the duties of chil- 
dren towards their parents; at the end of which Miss Winifred, « 
young lady of great candour and bluntness of speech, tossed her 
head, and said, in a very determined tone— 

‘The fact is, mamma does go on in such a way that it’s no 
wonder Iam not good. You need not shake your head, Monsieur. 
Papa said the other day, before mamma, that she set us a very bad 
example; and I am sure she is very cruel and unkind to him.” 

‘‘And he is such » dear, fat, good-naturel being !’’ sighed 
Charlotte, who was accustomed to speak in this manner of the 
jovial fox-hunting squire, her father. 

**You should have heard mamma to-day, when Mr. Foljambe 
called,’’ continued Miss Winifred, imitating the tones of her 

mother’s voice, ‘‘‘ Oh, my dear Rector, how rejoiced Iam to see 
you!—it isa pleasure I enjoy so seldom; your visits always give» 
me such exquisite delight !’ and so she went on; and then, as soon, 
as ever his back was turned, it was, ‘The rude, disagreeable man !’— 
“so unworthy of his calling,’—‘so worldly and unlike what a 
clergyman should be ’—‘ so offensive to me ir his manners’ ”’ 

“Come, ma petite,” said the priest, gravely, “let us talk of 
something else. What are those lights moving youder~in_ the 
darkness ¢’’ aad, as he spoke, he pointed with his finger to the 
opposite side of the road facing the Hall, where beyond the beautiful 
park-like grounds, and through the not yet leafless branches of the 
grand old oaks and elms, broad flashes of light shot up, here and 
there, breaking in upon the darkness, which had fallen suddenly on 
all around. 


‘**Oh, those? they are tindles,’’ replied Winifred. 
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Monsieur de Lessart looked puzzled. cos. 

“ ‘They are fires lit on the common, amongst the furze,” said. 
Winifred, seeing that the priest had not understood her; “the 
poor people light them on Hallow-e’en, Mamma says it is another 
Popish relic. Ob, Dick, how you frightened me !’’ added Winifred, 
abruptly, as her brother started in upon the little group, he having 
entered the room unperceived in the semi-obscurity. 

‘Do you know what trick mamma is going to play on Monsieur?’ 
asked Master Dick hastily, and looking very indignant as he spoke- 

“Of course,” replied Winifred, “ I knew it agesago. Mamma. 
is going to change your bedroom, Monsieur,”’ she added, addressing 
the priest. ‘I didn’t mean to say anything, only Dick must needs. 
come blurting out with it.” 

‘*T've said no more than you have,” replied Dick, stoutly. 

‘*Well, my dear children, don’t quarrel about such a trifle. 
“What matter if Madame votre mére has changed my bedroom? Lf 
know she expects many visitors to-morruw.”’ 

“ But do you know what room she has ordered your things to be 
removed to, Monsieur ?’’ cried out Winired. 

“No, I do not.” 

“The ghost-room !” cried out three eager voices in concert. 

‘tie priest fairly laughed. Poor, proscribed, bunted exile! he 
had sveu such appalling spectacles in broad daylight, such scenes: 
of sluughter and carnaze under the glare of the nvonday sun, in la 
belle *rance, that supernatural terrors had no power over him., 
Then lie smiled a sad smile, and said : 

“J have no fear of the dead, mes enfants ; my troubles have 
come f:om the living.” 

** But it’s quite true, Monsieur, the Blue Room is haunted,”’ said 
Richard Fairfax ;’’ and it’s a real mean thing of mamma to put you 
in it. One of my uncles slept there once, and he told us all in the 
morning; how he woke with hearing the rings of his bed-curtains 
shake, and there he saw standing at the foot of his bed, a Round. 
head trooper, with his white bands all stained with blood.” 

** Nay, you are telling the story all wrong,’’ said Winifred 
contemptuously ; **’twas a Cavalier, with his long love-locks al! 
dabbled in blood.”’ 

“‘That’s very likely, Miss Wiseacre!’”’ replied Dick, tartly. 
“Why, our ancestor was on the side of the Commonwealth, and 
what should a Cavalier do in this, his house ?”’ 

“Don't forget, please,’ answered Winifred, triumphantly, 
“that Lady Fairfax was a Royalist.”’ 

“ Besides, you { now, mon enfant, gliosts can go anywhere,’” 
said the priest, gaily; ‘“‘ but I assure you, I don’t fear either 
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of Cavalier or Trooper, and I shall sleep, I doubt not, as 

soundly in the ghost room as anywhere ; and now, I suppose, you will 
be going down to the library, and Iam going to walk to the Rectory, 
to have a little conversation with Mt. Foljambe, if he be at home.’ 

Ia great amazement at the indifference of the priest as to the 
reputed terrors of the ghost-room, the children bade good-night to 
their tutor, hurrying past the long corridor which led to the dreaded 
room—the door of which now stood open—as they had done when 
they first came to Monsieur de Lessart that evening, apparently 
struck with the idea that the ghost was more likely to avail himself 
of the open door as a means of egress than the keyhole. 

And-Monsieur de Lessart took his stick, put on his napless hat, 
and his thin, well-worn old shabby cloak, and went on his way to 
Bolton Percy. Mrs. Fairfax had, more than once, expressed her. 
indignation that Monsieur should dress in so beggarly a fashion, 
and the Squire paying him such wages! as the Hull blubber-mer- 
chant’s daughter would persist in calling the tutor’s salary, just 
for teaching the children to gabble French. But she and all the 
world knew that the poor man’s earnings went to support the two 
aged and helpless old aunts in London; and the Rector once in- 
sulted the lady grievously by observing, when she was railing at 
the priest’s shabby coat: ‘‘In the next world, ma’am, ‘twill be 
not the superior goodness or excellence of the garments we may 
have worn that will stand us in good stead, but rather the goodness 

nd excellence of our works.”’ 

To which the lady had sneeringly replied: ‘* A most Papistical 
observation that, for a sound Protestant clergyman t» make.”’ 

Monsieur De Lessart trod briskly along the road which led to 
Bolton Percy, now taking a short cut through a field or meadow, 
and then emerging again into the more open thoroughfare, till at 
length he reached the little cluster of cottages and farm-houses 
forming the tiny hamlet with its high-sounding name. 

Before him lay the graveyard, coldly white in the moonbeams, 
a low limestone wall skirting it, and dividing it from the high road. 

Ascending two or three steps, the priest followed a little track 
winding through the thick, high grass and turf-covered mounds, and 
so reached the opposite side of the graveyard. The square tower 
of the church, its grey limestone walls garlanded with ivy, cast 
a broad patch of shadow on the mconlit turf. An interesting relic 
of the past, that sacred edifice, that had seen such stormy times as 
those when Cromwell and his Roundhead troopers blew out all the 
beautiful stained windows, and littered their horses under its roof. 

However, when those tempestuous days had gone by, some 
effort had been made to restore the church. The roof of thick 
Yorkshire 4ags, and bare of either lath or plaster, and supported 
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only by transverse oaken beams, was quite intact, and the old walls, 
great in their strength, had escaped damage; so the fragments of 
rare stained-glass were collected together, and once more figures of 
St. John the Baptist emerging from the desert, and Our Lady 
bearing the infant Jesus in ber arms, in the large east window, 
shone forth in rich hues as of old, and the congregation could 
gaze admiringly again at the row of figures in that same east 
window, all Archbishops of York, and amongst them that poor 
Archbishop Scroop, who lost his head at Bishopsthorpe, and whom 
the clerk in speaking of him to Monsieur De Lessart, would always 
call that ‘‘ Roman Bishop.’’ 

But much as the priest loved to visit this ancient edifice, 
there was an old building at the further end of the graveyard 
which seemed equally attractive to him. It faced the north side of 
the church, and had been, in fact, before the Reformation, the priest’s 
house; so perchance, that was why Monsieur de Lessart took so 
kindly toit. Clear and distinct stood the old house in the moon- 
light, the walls of timber and plaster, white and black like the old 
Cheshire houses, except the quaint gable-end, which was rough 
cast, though barely seen beneath a perfect bower of ivy, and 

' projecting some way beyond the low casement window beneath, 
so that a broad patch of daik shadow fell on the turf beneath, 
and intercepted the moonbeams. ‘his parsonage of old times was 
now put to poor and ignoble uses, merely kept as a receptacle for 
stores; but Monsieur de Lessart loved to conjure up images of the 
past in connection with the decaying walls of the ruinous old 
house, and would people it again with the figures of those confreres 
of his, of times gone by, and would fancy them looking down from 
its dusky casements, or saying their office, as they wandered 
about the osier-bound graves of the dead. 

However, a November night, though the-evening be clear and 
the moon at the full, is not quite calculated for open-air meditation 
in a graveyard; and so, perhaps, thought the young French priest, 
as he drew his old cloak round him, with a perceptible shiver, and 
passed through a little wicket-gate into the extensive and beautiful 
grounds attached to the Rector’s house or mansion. A fairy-like 
spo’ in summer was the large old-fashioned flower-garden ; but now 
the beds, where dalias and geraniums drooped black aud withered 
from their stalks, sent up an odour of dead and decaying leaves, and 
the wind swept raw and chill through the branches of the trees, 
adding many a sere and yellow leaf to those that already encumbered 
the winding gravel paths and velvet-like grass plots. 

The Rector was at home, and he received the priest with hearty 
-warmth and kindness. Such persons as Mrs. Fairfax were very 

rare ; and all honour be to the clergy and people of England, who, 
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disregarding difference of faith, opened their hearts and homes in 
the most generous manner to the poor exiled priests of blood-stained 
France. Through Mr. Foljambe Monsieur de Lessart heard much 
French news, and they sat late on Hallow-e’en discussing the 
terrible nature of affairs in France; and De Lessart was!more 
agitated, more distressed than usual; for rumours had come of 
fearful impending strife and bloodshed amongst the Republicans 
themselves at Lyons—Lyons, so dear to the heart of the exile, his 
native town, the happy home of his childhood, the home of the 
woman he had once loved, and whom he had prayed for daily with 
such strength and fervour ! 

When he had bade good-night to his hospitable host, and was 
once more threading his way through the moonlit churchyard, his 
thoughts were still of Marie Duchastel. Not for an instant could 
he banish ber from his memory—the once innocent, guileless child, 
who had played with him under the lime-trees in the gardens 
surrounding his father’s chateau, and who in the years of woman- 
hood had linked herself with the furious and fanatical leaders of the 
Reign of Terror. 


CHAPTER II. 


“Ts this not something more than phantasy ?” 
Hamlet, Act 1. 


THE stable clock had just struck eleven, when Monsieur de 
Lessart ran quickly up the broad flight of steps, leading to the 
front entrance of the Hall. Behind him bathed in the moonlight, 
lay the spacious courtyard, separated by iron railings from the 
high road. The plot of grass, round which the carriage-drive 
swept, was as smvoth as velvet, and the equestrian stone statue 
in the middle, with arm uplifted, cast a broad dark shadow on the 
turf, glistening with a rime of white frost. On either side, the 
Steps to right and left, stretched a stone terrace, overlooked by 
mullioned windows, great and small. 

Monsieur de Lessart rang the huge bell somewhat timidly. 
Perhaps he was prepared for a sharp rebuke from Mrs. Fairfax 
on his returning home at so late an hour, especially as he had 
been in company with that clerical delinquent, Leonard Foljambe; 
and though the French priest was physically a brave man, and 
morally so, in most cases, yet he did shirk, when possible, the 
castigation Mrs. Fairfax was so fond of administering with her 
tongue. So when the butler had admitted him he stole very quietly 
across the hall and up the broad oaken staircase, and then sped so 
quickly down a long corridor in the north wing that he nearly 
ran into the arms of the old housekeeper, whom, for a moment, 
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his ‘guilty conscience transformed into Mrs. Fairfax, so he was 
intensely relieved when he discovered his mistake. 

She was a kind, motherly old woman, that housekeeper, who, 
though a Scotch Presbyterian, had taken the poor exiled young 
Popish priest under her wing, and contributed to his domestic com- 
fort all that lay in her power. Had he been her own son she could 
hardly have looked after him better; but with this maternal 
solicitude, she mingled, at times, maternal admonition, as on this 
night, when she observed “ that it was an unco raw cold nicht 
for folk to be abroad, that wad better be in their ain warm beds,,. 
than ganging about hither and thither, like those puir senseless. 
bodies, who maun go out to sow hemp-seed on Hallow-e’en.” 

Mrs. Miller further informed the priest that he had best come 
straight to his bed-chamber, as the fire had gone low in the large. 
sitting-room, and it was cold and dreary there. 

Poor Mrs. Miller! she had hard work to get the servants to 
attend to that ill-omened chamber, and admit light and air into 
it, and with her own hands, that evening, she had been obliged 
to kindle the blazing fire that burned cheerily, in the shape of 
crackling logs sustained between two huge iron dogs. The room 
was large and spacious, the ceiling low, and raftered with oak, and 
the wall hung with dark tapestry. It was a somewhat gloomy 
apartment, but illumined by the blaze of the wood fire, which lit 
up every nook and corner, it lost some of its dreariness. 

The bed was a funereal-looking couch of walnut-tree, with a 
tester and four curtains of dark green cloth, faced with taffety and 
embroidered with black velvet. With regard to its size, though 
not so large as the great bed at Ware, it might have accommodated 
a family with ease; and Mrs. Miller, seeing that the young priest 
looked with something of-dismay and with a perceptible shiver at 
the dreary region in which he was to seek repose, hastened to assure 
him that she had warmed the bed well, and that he would find it 
very comfortable. Then she lit two wax candles ona table near the 
fire, an act of extravagance considering it was only the tutor who 
was going to benefit by their light, which would have made Mrs. 
Fairfax faint, could she have seen it. 

On this table there was also set out a nice little warm supper, 
and Mrs. Miller, good soul, was quite distressed when she found that 
the young priest had already supped with the Rector. However, to 
please her, he drank some mulled claret, and ate two or three more 
of the inevitable soul cakes ; then Mrs. Miller bade him good-night 
and good repose, and left him alone in the ghost-room. 

Without any motive beyond one of curiosity, Monsieur de 
Lessart took one of the c.ndles and made the tour of his chamber 
before he prepared to retire to rest. The room abounded with 
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specimens of the skill and industry of the ladies of past ages with 
their needle. There were little stools, and high stools, and cushions 
of various sizes, all covered with embroidery ; and the tapestry 
hangings were a marvel of ingenuity and female handicraft, re- 

nting various scriptural pieces, one of which portrayed 
Daniel in the lion’s den, the manes of the latter flowing down in 
perfect rivulets of yellow silk. The very carpet on the floor, of 
green cloth, had a needlework border ; and the green taffita quilt, 
on the bed, was also profusely embroidered. 

Having finished his survey of the apartment, the priest pre- 
pared for rest ; but after he had extinguished his lights, he, as was. 
his wont, stepped to one of the mullioned windows, and drawing 
aside the heavy curtains of dark-green say, looked out upon the 
landscape lying still and quiet in the white moonbeams. Once 
more the image of Marie Duchastel rose up before him, and 
strange, sad fancies came over him. <A wreath of mist, floating 
upwards from the garden beneath, appeared to him, for a few 
brief moments, to take her form and shape, and it seemed to move 
livingly amongst the dark yew-trees in the old-fashioned garden ; 
and these rows of trees cut into such quaint, fantastic shapes, and 
so closely and neatly clipped that not the singlest twig projected from 
the smooth surface, seemed to him more weird-like than he had ever 
before seen them, impressed, as he now was, with such strange 
fancies. Then he smiled at his own foolish conceits, as the wreath 
of white mist was swept away by a passing gust of wind, and 
dropping thevcurtain, he sought his couch and clamberod up one 
of the bed.steps into its vast expanse. 

For awhile he watched the fire-light ‘flicker on the tapestry 
and on the raftered ceiling, and then, unconsciously, and with 
drooping eyelids, he gazed at a round table of cypress-wood, 
placed close beside his bed, with a great chair beside it, with 
the back and seats of green velvet embroidered with gold, and 
found himself wondering, dreamily, whether be should awake in 
the small hours of the night, and see a Cavalier, with love-locks 
drenched in blood ; or a Roundhead trooper, with bands besmirched 
o besmeared, occupying that great chair before the cypress 
table. 

At length he fell asleep, and slept Jong and soundly, no ghastly 
apparitions haunting his slumbers; and he awoke calmly and 
naturally, when it was broad day, and a long patch of red, wintry 
sunlight streaming through the window curtains, which he had 
left partially undrawn the night before. 

__ He smiled as he turned round in his vast bed preparatory io- 
rising, and said, half aloud, “So this is the end of my night in the 
ghost-room ;”” but ere the words had well passed his lips, he raised 
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himself suddenly on his elbow, recoiling slightly, at the same time, 
from the edge of the bed, from which he had just been about to 
spring. The colour faded from his olive cheek, his eyes became 
dilated, and his looks expressed mingled horror and wonderment. 

His gaze was fixed steadfastly on the round cypress table with 
the great chair before it, and yet there was no vision of blood. 
stained Cavalier or Roundhead trooper. The object upon which the 
priest seemed compelled to gaze, by a species of horrible fascina. 
tion, was a human head resting on the table—the head of a 
female, from which long fair tresses floated about the snowy throat 
just visible, with a red streak around it, and partially veiled the 
pale, beautiful face—a face, indeed, of rare beauty, and one which, 
once seen, could never be forgotten, The priest clasped his hands 
wildly together, and struggled and groaned as one would do who 
was under the influence of some awful nightmare, for the face 
was that of Marie Duchastel. 

He asked himself aloud if this were not some horrible illusion, 
some cunning machination of Satan’ to tempt him, one of God’s 
anointed priests, with thoughts of an earthly love? He extended 
his hand, and, calling upon Heaven, bade the tempter begone; but 
still the same awful vision confronted him, and the eyes, seeming 
endued with life, gazed at him with a mournful and imploring look. 
Turning on his other-side, that he might no longer confront this 
dread spectre, he asked himself was he really awake? and if so, 
was he not the prey to a strong optical illusion? That he was wide 
awake he became assured the next moment, by hearing the stable 
clock strike eight, and, to test the truth of this supposition, he 
gazed intently at various objects in the room, counted the figures 
on the tapestry, and’ the flowers anl leaves embroidered on the 


cushions, and examined minutely the carving of the walnut-wood 


bedposts; and, at length, when he felt calm and composed, he 
turned once more to the cypress table. But lo! there still reposed 
the head, and the broad beam of sunlight falling on it, lit up the 
fair tresses with a red glow. 

As though impelled by some sudden resolve, De Lessart drew 
himself towards the edge of the bed, and, with a look of determina- 
tion, stretched out his arm as if intending to touch the head and 
see whether it were a tangible substance or thin air, but even as 
he did so, his arm fell nerveless by his side, and drops of cold per- 
spiration stood on his forehead. ‘‘ What does it mean?’’ he mur- 
mured in a tone of inexpressible anguish. ‘‘ Oh, Marie! poor 
Marie! what can I do for thee ?”’ 

As if in answer to his question, he heard faintly, as though 
from afar off, more like the faint echo of a sound than the sound 
itself, the words ‘‘ De Profundis.”’ 
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Pale, cold, and exhausted, the priest sunk back on his pillow, 
joined his nerveless hands together, and slowly and solemnly recited, 
in Latin, the psalm De Profundis, the customary prayer for the 
dead used by members of the Roman Catholic faith. 

As he prayed, the pallor on the face seemed to increase, and 
the eyes to grow filmy, then gradually the features and the outline 
of the head began to grow fainter and less distinct, till, as he 


uttered the words ‘‘ requiem eternam, dona ei Domine,’ nothing 


was left, but a dark and pale mist, which quickly dissolved into air. 
* * * * * * 


Some few days after that eventful morning of “ All Souls,”’ 
when M. De Lessart emerged from his chamber, looking as pale as © 
any ghost, though he distinctly denied having seen either Cavalier 
or Roundhead trooper in the ghost-room, he went to pay a visit 
to his friend, the Rector. 

Mr. Foljambe, in their many conversations, had heard the story 
of his life, and had heard, also, of Marie Duchastel; and thus 
he received the exile, on this occasion, with more affectionate and 
tender solicitude than ever, for he had that to tell him that which 
he knew would wring his heart with sorrow and anguish. 

“You have news from France—recent news ?’’ said the priest 
when seated ; ‘‘ and it is unusually bad to day, if we can say so of 
that which seems ever to have reached the acme of human misery.”’ 

w Alas! yes; the Republicans, these miserable fanatics! have 
risen up against each other; they have commenced shedding the 
blood of those of their own party in Lyons.”’ 

The Rector paused for a moment, and the priest started and 
shivered. 

“They have brought many to the guillotine ;’’ and here the 
Rector hesitated again, and cast a look of sorrowful sympathy on the 
priest. 

“And amongst them poor Marie Duchastel,’’ said De 
Lessart, with a deep sigh. 

“How have you had earlier’ information than mine at tle 
Hall ?’’ asked the Rector, in some surprise. 

‘*T knew that Marie Duchastel ceased to live on the morning 
of All Souls.”’ 

‘Impossible ! My dear Monsieur, it was on that very morning 
her head fell on the guillotine. But one comforting statement [ 
have for you—the Republican papers state that the wife of Citizen 
Duchastel had returned, for some time before her execution, to 
the memories of her priest-ridden childhood, an1 would have hal 
ghostly aid if she could.” 

_“ Yes; she asked meto pray for ler on All Souls,” said the 
priest, mournfully. Then seeing the perplexed look on the Rector’s 
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face, he told him shortly, but graphically, of the strange vision he 
‘had seen’ in the ghost-room at Harborough Hall. ‘I suppose,” 
he added, in conclusion, ‘‘ you will laugh at me, and say that I was 
dreaming, or a prey to my own diseased imagination ; but I assure 
you I was wide awake, and the execution of Marie Duchastel, on 
the very morping on which I saw her severed head before my eyes, 
‘makes me loth to believe that what I saw was a mere optical 
illusion.”’ 

‘**]T shall not laugh,”’ replied the Rector gravely, ‘‘ nor say you 
were dreaming, or the victim of your own distempered fancy, but 
will rather say, with our great poet, 


















“Ts not this something more than phantasy !” 


Mary CLEMENTINA STEWART. 
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‘ The principal feature of this story—the apparition of the head—is no 
fiction ; and the writer, in relating it, has adhered closely to the facts, as she 
received them from an aged priest of her acquaintance, who was the subject 
of the optical illusion. 
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1 A TALE OF SYRACUSE. 

a Tue feast is on the table spread, 

t The vaulted roofs high lustre shed ; 
The molten ruby rolls along, 
And lightly sound the lyre and song; 
While to and fro this regal hall 
Move chamberlain and seneschal. 

i But where is Syracusa’s lord,— 
His seat is vacant at the board ; 

° And empty that T'yrannic throne, 

. Whose state belongeth but to one ? 


Behold him where in simplest guise, 
Disrobed of all his royalties, 

Sceptre, mantle, orb, and ring, 

Stands the self-dethronéed King ! 
Underneath that proud pavilion 

He leads a richly-garbed Sicilian, 

And bids him sit and banquet there— 
The servant iu the master’s chair. 


Tn syndon and symar arrayed, 
His brow with laurel garlanded, 
And myrtle, as at feast.time use 
Chieftains and dames of Syracuse, 
iu proudly-blended state and ease 
Sits the servant Damocles ; 
Monarch of the hour to vaunt 
His presence in that pageant. 


The feast is at its joyous height, 
It reaches now the noon of night ; 
Guitar and timbrel greet his ear, 
The maidens of the dance draw near, 
In the sportive choir advancing— 
Their slippered feet like silver glancing— 
Their hair like clouds of twilight darkling— 
J heir eyes like suns on ocean sparkling. 











A Tale of Syracuse. 


And Dionysius, Lord of all, 
Stands silent at this festival ; 
His arms upon his bosom crossed, 
And veiléd brow, as if the cost 
And glory of its hour were shown 
For his servant’s state alone. 


be 


Again the regal health goes round— 
Again the lyre and song resound— 
Again the many-twinkling feet, 
Where voice and soul have seemed to meet, 
Answer the alternate strain, 

While the mimic sovereign 

Smiles on the moment of his pride, 

In spirit almost deified. 

He speaks—and all is silence, till 
The vassal crowd have heard his will ; 
Then every hand starts furth to please 
The fancy of King Damocles. 


A narrow shade—a wavering line 
Crosses the lamps ; again they shine— 
Again it trembles on the board— 
Upward he casts his eye :—a sword, 
Suspended by a single hair, 

Hangs naked o'er the regal chair : 
A moment—and the massive blade 
A moment—and— 
With sudden start 

Back ran the blood from cheek to heart ; 
Shook every nerve, and pulse, and joint, 
Beneath the near-descending point— 
When thus the King : 

‘‘In that dread steel 
Behold the fate which monarchs feel ; 
The daily doubt, the nightly fear, 


Which quell their pomp and mar their cheer ! 


Could Dionysius cast aside 

His regal care from regal pride, 

fle would not seek a subject’s ease, 
Aud quit the throne to Damocles.”’ 


Epmunp LENTOAULL SwIFTE. 
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ADAM WHITE’S VISION. 


<< On, dear! it is Christmas again !”’ sighed old Adam White as he 
ruefully eyed a rusty old ham that hung unsaleable a year in his 
store. ‘Christmas! and I shall have to give away at least twenty 
dollars’ worth of provisions again. That’s an absurd custom, of 
expecting us to give to the poor. It’s very strange that. just 
because we happen to have a little more of this world’s goods than 
some one else, we must provide for all the lame and lazy. Now, 
those women who go round co!lecting provisions for the poor always 
happen to be our best customers, and we don’t dare to refuse. 
Besides, it Jooks well to see ‘‘ Adam White, provisions worth twenty 
dollars,’’ on the subscription-list. I suppose,’’ he said again, witha - 
deep sigh—“ I suppose they will be round to-night, and I’d better 
look up what I can give to them.”’ 

So he took down the rusty ham, and looked at it over and over, 
saying, “I might have sold that to some one at half-price,’’ and 
then he seemed to have a sudden idea ; for he said in addition, “‘ But 
it’s well Ididn’t, or I’d have been obliged to give a good one now.” 

Then he gathered together some other articles, two mouldy sacks 
of flour, some wormy dried apples and peaches, a half-barrel of sugar 
that had had kerosine oil spilt into it, and to these he added a sack 
of spoilt coffee, and some rice, in among which was spilled flax seed. 
And he flattered himself, he had done his duty to the poor for 
another year to come. He said— 

“« The ladies on the committee, they never look at the things you 
give; ‘you must never look a gift horse in the mouth,’ and the 
poor dare not find fault with them, because they know if they do 
they will never get anything more. It don’t do for poor folks to 
be ungrateful,’’ and here he chuckled and rubbed his bony blue 
hands together. ‘‘ Besides,’’ he continued, ‘‘ perhaps they won’t 
know the diffierence. At any rate, I’ve done my duty—my duty.” 
And he gave directions to his clerks, wrapped himself up in com- 
forters till only the tip of his thin little blue nose, and a pair of 
sharp grey eyes shone out ; and he looked like an Egyptian mummy 
just come to life, as he started to his cosy home. 

Here he put himself before the warm fire and put on his slippers 
and dressing-gown, put the tips of his thin fingers together, and, 
with a self-satisfied smile on his weazened face, calmly waited hia 
dinner. | 

The old housekeeper brought it Th, and he ate, after having 
asked a blessing, in the course of which he#old the Almighty One 
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what a good man Adam White was ;, how generous, how pure his 
heart, and what he had done for the poor. 

Then he smoked his pipe in bachelor comfort, made a mental 
calculation of his money in the bank, and his prosperous business, 
said a prayer, and went to bed. 





_ ** We'll never have any Christmas again, Sammy,” said a wee 
yellow-haired child of six, in a plaintive thin little voice. Her 
clothes were insufficient for the season, and her blue little cheeks. 
had two glistening tears quivering on them. . 

** It’s too bad, I say, Sammy,” she continued; isn’t it? I 
don’t think it’s right. Mamma says it is, but I think not; and, 
Sammy, I believe God has forgotten us.”’ And she ended this 
sentence in a whisper. 

** Qh, no, He hasn’t,’’ said Sammy, a’poor, pale child of eight, 
whose ragged clothes could hardly cover his shrunken body, which 
looked ail too small for the large head with its high forehead. 

“‘ Well, perhaps He hasn’t, but if He hasn’t he might just 
send us toys, and candies, and boots for you, Sammy, and a shawl 
for mamma ; and oh, everything nice, just like mamma says we 
had "fore papa died and went to Heaven. It makes me mad, for 
I think I’ve got just as good a right as those little girls to have 
a Christmas. I think mamma might if she had tried, and I just 
don’t care—so there !’" And the little head drooped and big tears 
gathered in the blue eyes, and the" little child sobbed as if her 
heart would break. 

“ Don’t cry, Nellie,’ said Sammy taking her head on his bony 
shoulder. ‘‘ Don’t cry ; look at the pretty things in this baker’s 
window. You know mamma let us come out to see the stores and 
wé must go back pretty soon.”’ 

She raised her head and Sammy tenderly dried her eyes with 
his cold little hand; and she soon became interested in the beau- 
tiful delicacies in the baker's window, presently saying : 

“Oh, Sammy, if I had just a little teeney taste of that ginger- 
cake in the window, I wouldn’t ask anything nicer. Don't you 
think the baker would give us some if I asked him, and told him 
I was hungry ?”’ 

“ You know, Nellie, mamma wouldn’t like it—she has forbidden 
us to beg.”’ 

** But she don’t know howhungry Iam. She is never hungry, 
you know.”’ 

“Yes, Nellie, I know she says so, but sometimes I think she 
is. Last ni_ht, you know, she said 20, and tuere was only four 
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you know ? I saw her eating the peels afterwards. Oh, Nellie! it 
is too bad!’’ And here his voice choked, but he soon continued. 

‘‘T could work some, I know I could; but everybody laughs at 
my rags and says ‘ Get out, you little beggar!’ and they think Tam 
too little—they don’t think I’m eight.” 

“Sammy, let’s go home; I’m cold, and its no use staying here 
any longer. Sammy, lets pray fore we get home and ask ’God to 
remember us.”’ 

In crossing the ‘‘ Playa” the two waifs knelt, down and prayed 
a simple prayer wherein Sammy prayed for his mother, and Nellie 
that God might remember them with ‘‘ a Christmas.”’ 


A little bare room; a delicate, consumptive woman, a fretful, 
puny baby; a tiny fire, and a supper of roast potatves and two 
buns were what these little ones found on coming ‘‘ home”’ from 
their view of the good things and pleasant things they must not 
have. 

‘‘Mamma,”’ said Nelly, “don’t you think you could make us 
a little Christmas ; just a little one, not to cost much money, you 
know ?”’ 

“Darling, mamma would if she could; but she can’t this time. 
Perhaps she can do something New Year’s. Come, now, and eat 
your supper. I have two nice buns for you that I am sure you 
will like.” 

“T am not very hungry to-night, mamma,” said Nellie, who 
remembered whiat’Tommy had said: But she ate part of what was 
given her, and then went to bed beside the sleeping baby ; and soon 
her troubles were forgotten in dreams. 

Sammy soon followed, and Mrs. Ellis continued to work at the 
coarse garment for which she would receive enough to keep from 
starving, for two days, her helpless babes. It had been a year and 
more since her brave, loving husband was dead; and for more than 
six months, with failing health, the gaunt wolf of poverty had left 
off peering in at the window and boldly walked in the door. She 
thought of her past life, and dared not look to the future, for that 
was only a grave for herself and destitution of the bitterest kind for 
her three sensitive children. 

She still sewed and shivered and dreamed, when Sammy, after 
a silence so long that she thought him asleep, suddenly rose up on 
his elbow saying, 

“Mamma, do cats and dogs have souls 2” 


“No, Sammy, why?” _ 

















68 Adam Whate's Viszon, 
“Ts it wrong for them to steal when they are hungry ?”’ 
“No, I think not, as they do not know right from wrong ?’’ 

«Then I just wish I was a dog or a cat, that I might steal for 
you and Nellie and baby—so there!’’ and he ended with a doleful 





The mother consoled him as best she could, and, her work being 
finished, she crept into the bed with all her little ones, and went to 
sleep with tears in her faded eyes. 


ee eS 


Adam White, had gone to his bed the same night in a spirit of 
ublime peace with God and his fellow-men. He pulled his red flannel 
nightcap down over his ears, and his iittle blue nose was all that 
was tobe seen. He shut his eyes resolutely till the three wrinkles 
at the corners seemed but one ; but he could not go tosleep. He 
turned, he tossed, but he could not even feel sleepy ; and whether 
the idea of its being Christmas Eve was what troubled his rest, or 
whether some dim and almost forgotten remembrances of other 
Christmas Days came back, I do not know ; but he found himself 
thinking of the time when he was a boy and at home; of the little 
red stocking he had hung in the chimney-piece, and of the pretty 
toys he had had. From those his thoughts had wandered to his 
mother, his good father, and finally to his little golden-haired 
brother who was so many years younger than himself, years that 
were every one marked with a tiny grave-stone in the churchyard. 
His youth, playmates, and brother, all came to him now 80 
vividly, that he thought regretfully of that brother dead, neglected, 
and left to die because he had married sweet Grace Eliott, instead 
of the wealthy bride his older brother had chosen. 
** Ah well,”’ sighed Adam White, ‘“‘he deserved it, and he did 
well to change his name. He made his bed, and so he lay on it.”’ 
But yet he could not sleep. The midnight bells rang out 
joyously, as if to sound the glad tidings that a child was born in 
Bethlehem ; and Adam White began to recal that old, sweet story, 
till all at once he found himself marching with a vast throng, and, 
strangely enough, he was laden with the rusty old ham, the spoilt 
rice, sugar, and flour he had that day given to the poor, and they 
weighed heavy. He noticed also that all that great throng carried 
burdens, some of them great and heavy, and some of them only 
cups of cald water. 
Onward and upward marched the throng, still augmenting, till 
at last, borne on by the pressure, Adam White found himself before 
a stable wherein lay a lovely babe ina manger. Then the heavens 
opened, and such divine music sounded as was never heard this side 
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their gates, and rank on rank of gleaming angels, legion on legion 
cherubim and seraphim, rested on clouds of dazzling white. 

All the crowd, as they drew near to the babe in the manger, 
cast to the earth their gifts and worshipped Him. Piles on piles of 
costly stuffs, and perfumes and rich jewels, lay heaped up before 
Him, and sometimes some one would come with a cup of crystal 
water, and tremblingly offer it to Him, and then go on his way so 
happy as to seem radiant. 

Adam White began to tremble when his turn drew near, and he 
hung back. But all the angels and seraphim and cherubim said in 
voices low and sweet, ‘‘ And what have you to offer our Lord, Adam 
White ?”’ 

“Only this ham and this flour and this sugar and rice and 
coffee ; but they were not for Him, I was only going togive them to 
the poor.”’ 

Then the Holy Babe raised himself and said, ‘‘ Know ye not that 
whatsoever ye do unto them ye do also unto me ?’’ 

Then all the seraphim and cherubim rustled their wings and re- 
peated sadly the words of the Holy One. And all at once the earth 
at his feet opened, and millions of demons laughed in his face and 
said, “ He was going to give then to the poor, ah! ah !”’ 

And he felt himself falling, falling into that dark abyss, with 
those horrid faces, and he clutched wildly, desperately, and cried 
out, and found himself in bed. 

He sat up and rubbed his eyes. He must have dreamed all 
that, but, good Heavens! how real! He seemed to see those faces 
yet, and the Holy Babe—it had the face of his young brother, who 
died and left his three babes orphans. Adam White sat up there 
in bed with the Christmas bells yet chiming, and cried. 

He said, too, ‘‘Of what avail if I gain all the wealth of the 
world and lose my own soul? Please God, I will take Charlie’s 
widow and babies and keep them, and I will change all those pro- 
visions, I will, so help me God.”’ 

With the earliest light of morning, Adam White was up, and he 
astonished his housekeeper by being so cheerful, and by telling her 
to prepare a room at once for his sister-in-law and her babies. She 
cried with delight, and all at once the strings that had so long 
tightened the heart of Adam White gave way, as he thought of 
the sweet voices of children in his dreary home. 

‘* Miss Bridget,’’ says he ‘‘ here’s fifty dollars, rig up a Christ- 
mas-tree for the little ones, nice and handsome,”’ and he started for 
his store. There he solemnly threw all his wretched things in the 
vault, and sent out the waggons laden with many and worthy gifts 
to our Lord, through His deputies, the poor. 

Then he took a close, warm carriage, and drove to the wretched 
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quarter where his poor sister-in-law lived and starved with her 
babes. He thumped on the door till they roused and dressed, and 
then he placed them in the carriage, after having begged Grace’s 
pardon with his eyes full of tears and a husky voice. 

He gave money right and left, and gladdened more than one 
sorrowful heart that day. 

When the children,.all confused and.delighted, were led in to 
see the Christmas-tree in all its glory, little Nellie turned to 
Sammy, and said in a sort of frightened whisper— 

“Do you think he is God, Sammy ?”’ 

** No, dear, but I think God sent him !’’ 





“All this was long years ago. Sammy is a man, and Nellie a 
lovely young girl. The mother has long since lain asleep in the 
land of gold with her dear young husband and baby Charlie, where 
Lone Mountain’s graves are watered by the fog from the fair Pacific. 
Adam White has grown rosy and rotand,“and as he smiles serenely 
on his adopted children, he thanks God for the vision that opened 
his eyes and heart. He calmly waits the day now in a humble spirit 
when he may hear, ‘‘ Well done, thou good and faithful servant. 
Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of these ye have done it 
auto me.”’ 


OLIVE HARPER. 












Charles the Fifth of Sparn. 


STRANGE EVENTS THAT OCCURRED AT THE 
DEATH OF CHARLES THE FIFTH OF SPAIN. 


Ir is curious to remark how closely cruelty and superstition are 
allied to bigotry. All past history may be said to attest to this 
- eonnection, which is‘ further peculiarly instanced in the case of 
Charles the Fifth, who, withdrawn from public life, and dwelling in 
seclusion in the monastery of Yuste—a sweet retirement amid the 
chestnut forests of Estramadura— allowed his latter daysto be em- 
bittered by the intelligence of the spread of free inquiry in his 
dominions, and so inexorable was his hostility to religious freedom, 
that he"bequeathed the duty of exterminating the “ heretics ’’ to 
his successors, in a codicil, the sad behests of which were subse- 
quently carried out in four different ‘ acts of faith’? (auto da fé), 
two at Seville, and two at Valladolid. 

But it is*with superstition as inseparable from religious dark- 

ness that we have at present todo. The extent to which sych was 
carried by the monks of Yuste will be scarcely credible in the present 
day. Yet do their authentic ‘ity rest on the testimony both of the 
prior and ofthe monks of the said monastery, as handed down by 
one Thos. Gonzalez, whose manuscript, entitled, “ Retiro estancia y 
muerte del Emyerador Carlos Quinto en el Monasterio de Yuste,’ 
was considered [ be of such historical value that it was purchased 
by the French Government for the equivalent of one hundred and 
sixty pounds in English money, from Manuel Gonzalez, keeper of 
the archives of Simancas, .This work, with various additions ob- 
tained from the archives of Simancas themselves, the archives of tle 
Feudal Court of Brabant, and the records of the monks of Yuste, 
furnished the principal materials for Mignet’s “‘ Charles Quint, son 
abdication, son séjour et sa mort au Monastére de Yuste ;” as also for 
Amedée Pichot’ s charming Chronique de la vie interieure et poli- 
tique de Charles Quint ;’’ and for our own countryman, Mr. Stirling’s 
sparkling account of ‘‘ The Cloister Life of the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth.’’ 

It appears from these chronicles, that shortly previous to his 
decease the Emperor had spent an hour in bis own apartment ab- 
sorbed in prayer ; he deemed himself to be alone, when, on raising 
up his eyes, he saw standing close by him a silent figure enveloped 
in a great mantle. “Who are you?” exclaimed the monarch, 
observing something strange in the aspect of the unknown visitor. 
Whereupon the mantle unfolded itself, and the Empetor saw 

the image of another self, as if he had stood before a mirror.’ It 
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‘was, according to the narrative, his spectre which appeared to him 
in order to warn him that his last hour was not far off, and that he 
must prepare to;die. The story which is also related in the 
“* Histoire des faite et gestes heroiques et plaisants de lempereur 
Charles Quint,” Bruxelles 1699, must have come from the monarch 
himself; and that his mind was diseased, as well as his body, before 
his dissolution is shown by the account of his having gone through 
the ceremony of his own funeral during his lifetime, an event the 
authenticity of which is, however, doubted by some historians. 

The notion of a ‘‘double”’ is common alike to Spain and Scot- 
land, and no doubt Charles had heard of such athing. The spectre, 
enveloped in a mantle (el eapotado), is met with in a Spanishdrama 
which is often quoted by Shelley. Sir Walter Scott makes mention 
of the same kind of apparition in ‘‘ Waverley.’’ To the readers of 
Plutarch and of Shakespeare, the Spanish spectre may seem most 
like that which appeared to Brutus, bearer of the fatal summons | 
to Philippi :— 

“Thy euill spirit, Brutus,” 
in the orthography of the edition of 1623. 

According to our monkish authorities, a comet also showed 
itselt in the heavens upon the first day of Charles the Fifth’s illness, 
moving in a northerly direction till it stopped over Yuste, and it 
only ceased to be visible with his death. It was reported to be the 
seventh comet, or the seventh time that the same meteor I:d 
appeared in the course of his reign; and in those days, when 
heavenly phenomena danced attendance upon poor humanity clad 
in purple, a hairy comet, preceded by an eclipse, is also said to 
have predicted the death of the Empress in the spring of the 
year 1539. 

The stem of a lily, which grew in the garden immediately under 
the Emperor’s window, had, in the month of May, two buds—one 
only of which bloomed ; the petals of the other remaining closed, 
although they wanted neither water nor sunshine. But, suddenly, 
at the expiration of three months, the very night of the Emperor’s 
death, the tardy buds bloomed lixe the first, and exhaled the sweet. 
perfume so characteristic of the lovely plant in question. The 
monks, filled with admiration, cut them off by the orders of the 
Archbishop of Toledo, with the greatest respect, and fastened them 
to the crape that veiled the chief altar in a garb of mourning ; and 
they continued to bloom there for several days, preserving their 
brilliant white hue unchanged, and mingling their perfume with 
the incense, “thus offering to ali an emblem of the soul, which, . 
delivered from its mortal prison, was no doubt blossoming in the 
sanctuary of celestial mercy.”” It is to be hoped it was so; it is 
ot in man to judge of the boundless mercy of the Creator; but 
abet sey ws 
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the burnings at Seville and Valladolid were a sad legacy to bequeath 
at the footsteps of that sanctuary. 

There was ut Vililla, in the kingdom of Arragon, a famous bell. 
It was famous because it was endowed with marvellous properties, 
more particularly the gift of prophecy, and which it derived, according: 
to some, from an angel that had stood sponsor to it; but, according 
to others, from the circumstance that at the moment of its being 
cast, the wandering Jew, or some other mysterious personage, who- 
was passing by at the time, threw into the metal, then in a state 
of ebullition, one of the thirty pieces of silver given to Judas Iscariot 
as the price of Our Saviour. 

This prophetic bell of Vililla tolled of its own free will when. 
ever a King of Aragon died. It had been tolled at the death of 
Ferdinand the Catholic. It likewise tolled at the death of the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth, his grandson. This is recorded by Don 
Juan de Quinones, in his Discurso de la Campana de Vililla, Madrid,,. 
1625. 

The night of the 27th of September, which corresponded to 
the seventh after the death of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, at 
a moment when the moon rose, the Prior, Father Martin de 
Angulo, heard a sound like barking. Believing it arose from some 
little dog which belonged tothe Flemish attendants upon the late 
monarch, he went forth from his cell, when his attention was at 
once attracted to several monks assembled in the gallery of the 
cloister, and who were leaning over the balustrade. 

‘* Brethren,’’ he said to them, “ this dog will annoy us all night 
if we do not drive it away.’’ But the monks answered :— 

‘Father, it is not a dog; it is that bird which you can see on 
the top of the roof of the chapel, and which came from the direc. 
tion of the Levant. lt nas already made that noise five times, 
with an interval between each.”’ 

The astonished prior went forward to look at the bird. It was 
as large as a swan, black from the head to the middle of the body, 
and white from thence to the tail. It remained for a few minutes 
longer on the chapel roof, and then flew away in the direction of 
Gargenta la Olla; it was seen almost as distinctly as in daylight, 
the moon was shining so brightly. The monks separated, and went 
to their cells without saying anything further that night. But 
the next day, the same bird came back, from the same direction, 
once more alighted on the roof of the chapel, immediately over the 
spot where the remains of Charies the Fifth lay in state, uttered 
the same strange verses, and then flew away as it had done the 
previous evening. It came back a third time, a fourth, anda fifth, 
and then never came again. The monks all agreed that a bird of 
the same description had never been seen in the country. The 
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bishop of Pampeluna (Sandoval) who. relates this apparition, as 
told him by the Prior, Fray Martin. de Angulo himself, expresses 
his doubts as to whether it was a strange bird or a, marvellous 
creation, and he inclines to the latter view of the case, on account 
of its five regular appearances and disappearances. 

Shorn of all mysterious associations, the bird in question 
would appear to have been simply a stork im search of a roosting 
place. The black part of the body was the wings. When this 
female stork selects a place for roosting, it calls the male by throw- 
ing back the head and striking the long mandibles of its bill 
against one another, by which means it makes a loud noise almost 
like a dog barking. But the male bird does nat always like the. 
spot selected by the lady bird; and it would appear that on this 
occasion, it was in vain that the female endeavoured five different 
times to entice its companion to adopt the roof of the chapel as a 
resting or an abiding place. The Easterns, it is well known, attach 
a superstitious idea in connection with the spot favoured by the 
selection of the stork for roosting or for its nest, as the Romans 
did with regard to swallows. On the other hand, it has always 
been held as a sign of misfortune when the same birds overlooked 
or abandoned a place, as the storks did the Monastery of Yuste. 

An anonymous monkish chronicler, attached to the same mon- 
astery, and who both saw and heard the above recorded ornitho- 
logical prodigy, does not hesitate, however, to assign to it an 
altogether supernatural origin, and he was all the more strength. 
ened in his absurd conviction, beeause, he says, another monk 
assured him that this swan, half-black and half-white; had appeared 
a second time at the death of the Queen of Hungary. The worthy 
monk arrived, therefore, at the natural and logical conclusion, that 
Heaven by a comet, the earth by a lily, ani the air by a bird; had 
united to celebrate the death of the Emperor. 













A Happy New Year. 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


“<Tt was New Year’s Eve everywhere. All over the world it was 
New Year’s Eve. The settlers away in America and Australia 
came to the doors of their huts, and wished those at home a happy 
New Year. On the tossing ocean the sailors pledged each other 
and drank to sweethearts and wives. The soldier in the messroom 
roused up from his pipe and remembered the order home had grown 
a year nearer. ; 
“*A happy New Year!’ ’’ sang the whole round world ; nature had 
decked it in a bridal robe to meet her lord ; from the vivid@blushes 
of the south, to the spotless veil flung over its barrenngss. in the 
less kindly north, all was beautiful, rejoicing, and glgrigus. Men's 

hearts were glowing and saying, ‘A happy New Year.’s¥.. - : 

‘‘In English homesteads hand was outstretched téepand, an 
loving words melted in the air, and melted all into one gteat joy- 

fulness.”’ ag? ° 
I, Jane Smith, spinster, flung down the paper in a temfp¢g ! 


True, it was New Year’s Eve everywhere, it was New Year’s Eve’, 


in my small poorly-furnished lodging; but where was the outs 
stretched hand, where were the loving words? Yes, there was a 
veil over the earth’s barrenness, it was snowing hard and miserably 
cold. 

‘A happy New Year!’—don’t wish me a happy New Year, 
anybody ; it would be a horrible farce ; what could the words mean 
to me,—Jane Smith, aged thirty, unmarried, daily governess, very 
poor, very plain, and no belongings? I had belongings once, a 
mean little headstone in the cemetery testifies I had a father who, 
by calculation, must have died when I was five. My mother died 
before that. I never heard of any other relations. Asmall school- 
mistress in the outskirts of London took me on the strength of all 
the little money left by my father, and educated me. The money 
had not been payment enough, so from eighteen to twenty-five I 
paid her with my services. She retired from business then, and I 
came to these lodgings—Brixton—and go out every day giving 
lessons. I have been here five years! Can you believe it? I 
earn very little money ; I lead a monotonous life; my name is 
Jane Smith, 1 am becoming an old maid, I have no friends—and 
can you wish me a happy New Year? 

Still, it is New Year’s Eve. I have taken up @ magazine (I 
4m niggardly with my money, that all my little savings may go 
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in books and papers), and have read that rambling senseless. 

It stings me somehow ; its iscruel ; “ Sweethearts and 
Wives.”’ I have no one on the sea, no one far away, DO one near, 
to think of me to-night, and wish me a happy New Year. 

The landlady broke in upon me there, she was a kind woman. 
was Mrs. Robinson. 

“Oh, Miss Smith ; I wish aa come and sit with us to. 
night ; I can’t bear to think of you all alone—and New Year's. 
Eve too!” 

I went because it was so dull by myself. They were so cosy 
and comfortable round their great kitchen fire, a contrast to my 
starved gentility. Old Robinson had been a butler in some grand 
family once, but had retired, like my old schoolmistress ; he only 
did a little waiting now and then. The daughter was a pretty 
young girl, and she looked so happy to-night because her sweetheart 
was spending his New Year’s Eve with her. Two biz boys were: 
roasting chestnuts on the bars, and a smaller girl burning her face 
by looking on. 

“ Please, have one, Miss Smith,”’ said-the lads half shyly ; and 
Annie, the eldest daughter, got me a comfortable chair and set my 
cold feet on the fender. I had my knitting with me, and, leaning 
back, all warm and comfortable, idly moved the needles, while I 
listened to the homely clatter around me. They had known me 
a good five years now; Mrs. Robinson has nursed me through an 
occasional cold or sharp headache, and so there was no constraint 
between us. It was kind of them to let me break on their home 
circle that night of all the year. What was I to them? only their 
lodger ; a poor governess, and a miserable farce called ladyhood to 
make the breach wider. 

‘I can’t but fret about poor things all alone on New Year’s 
Eve,”’ said the landlady as she stirred the fire. ‘ihere’s that good 
gentleman, Mr. Browning, all by hisself to-night, not as I wouldn’t 
rather he were, than going and coming at all hours. He pays 
reg’lar, and has bin as old a lodger as you, Miss Smith. Still,. 


Tye often fretted over you both. You've neither kith nor kin, 
seeming.” 


I met him in the passage sometimes—he had the Somnstetce 


rooms. He would open the door for me and say good morning 

sometimes we had a few minutes’ chat on the steps; they were 
my one cheery moment. Oh, it was so great a thing to hear a 
friendly word; he always sent me his “Times upstairs to read. 


He was a drawing-mauter, poor and solitary—yes, I suppose he, 
too, had no one to wish him a happy New Year. 


“ Poor Mr. Browning !’’ said Annie softly, and looked into her 


sweetheart’s face with a smile. 
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«* Poor Mr. Browning !’’ I echoed, quite as softly —no —perhaps 
it was sadly. I know I did not smile. 

“Do have supper with us now, Miss Smith,” ‘said Mrs. Robin- 
gon. We're not gentle folk as you ought to be sitting down with 
—but I don’t like to send it vp to you all alone to-night.”” 

We made merry over the Christmas good cheer, the mincepies, 
the cold beef; and one of the b»ys took Mr. Browning's bread and 
cheese and ale up to him. 

At twelve o'clock good old Robinson held out his hand to me. 
“ A happy New Year to you, Miss Smith !”—but I, I Jane Smith, 
spinster, could not answer. I a plain, practical, hard- working 
woman of thirty ought to have been ashamed of myself. This was 
what upset me, Annie’s sweetheart had given her such a kiss. 

* * ee * * * oa 

My name is Phillip Browning, and I am a drawing-master. 
Drawing is all I care about; I have no friends, I am all alone, I 
am growing old and cynical. Here am I, grey-haired and forty- 
five, spending New Year’s Ive as 1 spend every other night of the 
year, in a small duli lodging; no one to speak to. There’s no one 

to care for me, no one to wish me—a happy New Year. True, I 
am getting on well at last, pupils increasing aud income expanding, 
and I got something for that last picture. But what is the use of 
it all — of what value is a grey colourless life like this, not 
one sparkle of light in the foreground—ail shadow. I am weary 
of it. 

Perhaps it-is my own fault; if I had stuck to my work— 
bah! How could I, clerk on a high stvol? I might be a rich man 
mow, but I didn’t. I’ve wasted my days. I'm only a drawing- 
master. 

I, Philip Browning, sat that New Year’s Eve, feeling my very 
heartstrings growing stiff for want.of some of those loving New 
Year's greetings one reads about. Has God forgotten met Oh, 
that they were mine! , 

Jack Robinson brought my supper up. Miss Smith is with us 
to-night,” he said ; “it’s New Year’s Eve, and mother couldn’t abear 
for her to be all alone.’’ 

a ** That’s well, my lad,’’ I answered ; “it’s bad for paople to be 

one. 99 


** Why is she all alone, sir? and why are you all alone?’’ he 
asked. 


“Why, Jack !—why ?’’ I said ; for the life of me I could not tell 
him why. 

bd . * . * * * * 

New Year's Day. I, Jane Smith, at my solitary breakfast ; 
no pleasant voices, no letters full of greeting to caeer me. My tea 
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- and bread and butter almost choked me. I enjoyed it generally, 
but, you see, it was New Year’s Day. 

There was a knock at my door. I supposed Annie wanted to 
clear away. I had managed what I could; I was not hungry. I 
said “ Come in.” 

Mr. Browning opened the door ; he came straight in; he looked 
as if some one had been wishing him a happy New Year. Hehad 
never crossed my door before, but he seemed quite at home. He 
did not apologise for intrudtng ; he just said, holding out his 
hand— | 

‘Miss Smith, I have come to wish you a happy New Year.”’ 

**Me?”’ I stammered; ‘“‘ you are very kind. Won’t you sit 
down.”’ 

That good man cannot have dreamt how he cheered my frozen. 
up heart, how for a minute the whole room seemed full of light. I 
stammered again, “ Indeed, I wish you a happy New Year too.”’ 

It was so strange to be receiving and giving greetings, such as 
I had only read about. He seemed tobe looking at me all over, 
and I saw he smiled. I had never seen smiles in my dull room 
before. 

** Miss Smith,”’ he said, “ you and I have been very unkind to 
each other for five years.”’ 

“ How—do—you—mean?”’ I was doing nothing but stam. 
mer. | 

“ Listen,” he answered ; “sit down and I will tell you some. 
thing. ‘Two people lived with only a wall between them. They 
were both poor, and neither of them had any friends. I tell you 
they were withering up for want of a kind word, a kiss, a caress. 
On New Year’s Eve the man was thinking how terrible this was, 
how hard and cruel the world was to both of them, both of 
them alone! A simple, thoughtless child said to him, ‘ Why 
are you both alone?’ Jane, I have come upstairs to ask youwhy?”’ 

Do you remember what Annie’s sweetheart did last night? 
Philip Browning came to me and gave me such a kiss! 

I showed him that paragraph in the magazine, “It is true,’’ 
He said, “‘ Do you hear the bells, they are singing a happy New 
Year? Do you see the sun giving the snow a brinal kiss? It 
looks like a bridal veil this morning, doesn’t it. Jane, Jane, bid me 
a happy New Year again. Last night I knew it was your greeting 
I had learnt to crave for in these last five years.’’ 

The words came to my lips right readily. There was no con- 
tracting strings round my heart holding these back, they had all 
expanded. But that is enough for you. I will only add that I, ex 
Jane Smith, spinster, wish you all, from the bottom of my heart— 


A Happy Netw Near, 
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The Outlet of Lake Tanganyrka. 
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IE SOLUTION OF AN IMPORTANT 
‘ GEOGRAPHICAL PROBLEM. 





THE OUTLET TO LAKE TANGANYIKA. 


THE interest we have ever felt in the progress of African explora- 
tion can alone constitute an apology for introducing such a topic 
as the discovery of an outlet te Lake Tanganyika, in what may be > 
termed a holiday number of the NEw Montrniy MaGazine. The’ 
importance of the discovery made by Lieutenant Cameron and, 
his party, during their circumnavigation of the lake, cannot, how- 
ever, beover-estimated. If it does not determine the exact position 
of the sources of the Nile, added to what has been done before, it 
circumscribes the basins of the Nile, the Congo, the Zambesi, and 
the Benuwe, or eastern Niger, within limits that can now be 
proximately defined. , 

Lake Tanganyika has been hitherto a puzzle to geographers. 
Burton and Speke, its discoverers, concluded that it received waters 
from the north, east, and south, and this has turned out to be the 
case. But Sir § Samuel Baker's discovery of a vast lake to the 
northwards—the Albert Nyanza—stretching to within a short dis- 
tance of Tanganyika, led to a discussion concerning the comparative 


level of the two Jakes, and it was rather generally surmised that 


Tanganyika flowed into the Lake Nyanza. Livingstone and 
Stanley’s exploration of the mouths of the Rusisi, the northern 
tributary of the lake, determining that it flowed into the lake, led 
to a suspension of the controversy; but it was still conceived by 
some that at seasons of low water the Kusisi might flow into the 
lake, but that in times of flood, the waters of Lake Tankanyika 


flowed into the Albert Nyanza, and, by it, into the Nile. 


This view was rendered all the more plausible as no outlet. had 
been found to the lake. Some who, from differences of level and 
the reported intervention of mountains, did not believe in its flowing 
into the Albert Nyanza, thought that it might find a way to the 
Indian Ocean by the Lufiji or Rufiji river, an opinion originally 
held by Admiral Owen ; others, again, thought that it might haye 
a subterranean communication with Livingstone’ s Lualaba and the 
Congo. Others, again, as the late Dr. Beke, held by the opinion 
that it was an inner basin, without any outlet at all. 

It is impossible to explain, from the few details which have as 














30 The Outlet of Lake Tanganyrka. 


yet reached us, how the outlet discovered by Lieutenant Cameron 
—whose name will now be enrolled most honourably in the long 
list of African explorers—can be the same as Livingstone’s Lualaba, 
‘which, or “ae of which, have their sources in the high upland 
which. separates the basin of the Congo from that of ine Zambesi, 
to the south of Lake Tankanyika; but we may certainly presume 
that it constitutes a feeder to the Lualaba, or upper Congo, if it be 
not its most important tributary. 

This discovery, then, replaces Ptolemy’s “ mountains of the 
moon,” where Speke originally conceived them to be, between 
Lakes Tanganyika and the Albert Nyanza—where that gallant 
traveller found the Mfumbiro mountains some ten thousand feet 
in elevation on the east, where Livingstone found the Kabogo 
mountains, and where Sir Samuel Baker saw what he calls the 
“ Blue Mountains,”’ from a standpoint on the Albert Nyanza. 

It limits the basin of the Nile to this central African group to 
the south, to the long range of the Himadu, with its snow-clad 
peaks and active volcanoes (Kilima-njaro, Kenia, Obal, Fah 
Dongo, and other Fahs, or culminating points), on the east, and 
to the unexplored, but, in all probability, high and inhabitable 
regions, that lie between the Congo and the Benuwe, or eastern 
Niger, on the west. It brings the basin of the former river into 
close proximity of the Indian Ocean, and establishes it as the high- 
way from the west into Central Africa, and as the readiest means 
of traversing from ocean to ocean. It is to be hoped that Lieut. 
Cameron and his companions will be able to avail themselves of 
their knowledge of this important fact, and that they will meet, on 
their way down the Congo to the western coast, the expeditions of 
of succour which are proceeding inwards from that direction. Dr. 
Augustus Petermann's anticipation that, Livingstone being no more, 
his work is going to be continued and finished by German and 
American explorers loses half its stiag; but Mr. Stanley or the 
‘Germans may, if successful and spared by the natives and the 
climate, yet put their feet on the fountains of the Nile, or, at all 
events, open the vast region that lies between the Nile, the Congo, 
and the Niger, to the knowledge of civilised communities. These 
are triumphs in which all nations alike will rejoice. 





E O S 7 
A CLASSIC STUDY. 


I. 


Eos, monarch of morning, 
Rosy-fingered Queen, 
Glinting into my chamber, 
The darkling curtains between. 
I love to dream of my darling amid thy golden sheen 


TT. 


She is golden haired like thee, 
Eos, queen of the day ! 
She broke on my being’s night 
With just as fair a ray ; 
Opening flowers and gemming the grass where I sped my way. 


III. 


And now she is all my own— 
Eos, my darling, my pride’; 
While I lie in the morning and dream, 
She is by my side ; 
O’er the pillow those golden tresses are scattered far and wide. 


3 & 


Her beautiful eyes are veiled, 
Her face is fair and white, 
Her long thin fingers I clasp, 
In my arms I hold her tight. 
“Tis the calm aftermath of the Golden Harvest of Night. 


G 



















Eos. 


V. 


Shine on her, Eos serene, 
With thy translucent hue ; 
For though the bright vision fades 
E’en from my spirit’s view. 
Yet well do I know the dream that Kos shines on is true. 





VI. 
Though it passeth awhile, . 
That vision my fancy fills ; 
And I know it will substance take, j I 


And solace my life’s long ills, 
When the morning beams upslant from the Everlasting Hills: 


ae 


CLODE MorYCcE. 
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CHRISTMAS CHAINS. 





A PROLOGUE. 
“Only the ravings of a mad girl,” you say. Just so. True, only the 


ravings of a girl with a turned brain. 

Christmas to her is ever the same Christmas that was to have been her 
happiness, but that came to her in shadow and sorrow. 

So she passes each one as it comes round. Waiting, hoping, trusting, till 
the waiting brings to her no “ Rudolf,” and she learns at last, again and again, 
the old ending to the old story, 


“ Why was the coffin, tell me, 
So great and hard to move ? 
I in it placed my sorrows, 
And in it placed my love.” 
H. Herne. 


Hark! the bells! Of course, Christmas bells! Ding, dong, 
bell! Tra-la, tra-la, tra-la; Hark, how they clash, bang, crash ! 
But it’s Christmas time, you know. 

Soon there will be wedding-bells ! 

Practising for Christmas, do they say? I know better. They 
are practising for my bridal day. A month—four weeks—thirty- 
one days; then my wedding-day ; Yes, yes, I know! Hark! 
There isa footstep! Rudolf, I am coming! Is it you, my bonnie 
laddie 2 

“ His very foot hath music in’t, 
As he comes up the stair !” ' 


No, no; not Rudolf yet. Ah well, he’s coming; he said he 
would. Christmas bells, ring out the glad news! Coming, coming ; 
hark how they ring! When will they say, Come? Why does he 
not hasten? But stay; not till even, they say, not till the great 
clock strikes the evening hour can he return. Rudolf! so long 
away, so long returning. Only three months, he said, they all 
said; yet sure, were ever three months so long in passing as these? 

** Shall I tell you where we parted ? 
When plenteous autumn sheaves were brown, 
Then we parted heavy-hearted. 
The full rejoicing sun looked down 
As grand as in the days before ; 


Only to us those days of yore 
Could come back never more.” 2 


Never more! What does that mean? Thank the good God, 
1 Jean Adams; “There’s nae luck about the house.” 7 C. Rossetti. 
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‘Never more’ “has nothing to do with Rudolf and me! Hark 
how the bells have taken up the strain ! 

*‘ Never more—never more—never more ;”! ha, ha, ha! They 
may chime; but never more is not for my darling and me! 

See the sun! the full rejoicing sun. How he shines! The 
same bonnie sun that lighted up the gold of my Rudolf’s hair, and 
the glitter of his blue eyes—“ blue, darkly, deeply, beautifully 
blue.” Do you recollect? as he lay on that cedar-wooded, sunlit 
bank, Airly Beacon. 

Hark; the bells have stopped a moment. I feel the summer 
air fanning my cheek as on that gladsome day. July 1! I see 
the many-coloured flowers, the waving, feathery grass, nodding at 
our feet. I hear a far-distant little ringing bell, playing a little 
tune all by itself somewhere in the valley below! 








“The year’s at the spring, 
And day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven ; 

The hill side’s dew-pearled ; 
The lark’s on the wing ; 

The snail’s on the thorn ; 
God’s in his heaven— 

All's right with the world.” 


See, dear one, see the little floating blue skies above our heads! 
see the lav’rock mounting higher, higher in the blueness, singing 
all the way he goes; see him fall! down, down, down! 0 those 
aringing bells again! Rudolf, hold me. Quick! tight! Where 
are you, my darling? Whereaml? Airly Beacon? Ah, yes; I 
emember ! 



















“ Airly Beacon! Airly Beacon, 
Oh ! the pleasant sights to see 
Shires and towns from Airly Beacon 
Where my love climbed up to me.’’s 


Heaven! am I heavy, Rudolf? Do I rest my head too heavily 
upon your breast? God! let me die so! What is it you are 
‘saying? A little, only a very little louder. Ah, I hear you; I 
can hear you breathe the sweet, sweet words— 


“ Oh’ lean on my breast, love ! 
Look into my eyes ! 
All nature breathes, love ! 
O Time, do not pass ! 
Stay with us,—stay with us, 
O beautiful day !’”" 4 











* Southey. * Robert Browning. * Charles Kingsley. 
‘'W. W.S. (From New Monthly Mag.) 
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Darling, darling! what do fl reply? Nothing, I can fonly 


list 
“O love, I so love you, 
y I would we could merge 
To one spirit, one body, 
With no mine or thine— 
To a union so perfect, 
So close, and so single, 
That naught could divide us 
Again into two.” ' 
Hark at the bells again! surely they are ringing a wedding 
! See the precipice; one little step, and down, down, down! 
Ding dong, bell! Let them ring, for Christmas is coming, and 
Rudolf! 

Yes, Rudolf is coming; he cannot disappoint me, after all the 
many stormy nights, and weary, waiting days. He is coming; will 
soon, yes, soon be here! Bright angels guard his feet from every 
hurt, and bring him safe to Blossom. 


“ Frae ilka danger keep him free, 
O send me safe my somebody !” ¢ 
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Is it not time now, that you should come home to your poor 
little girl? Autumn, when we parted. And see! the snow is 
making wedding-cake of everywhere. Yes, Rudolf, wedding-cake ; 
and the wedding-breakfast is spread and ready, only waiting, bonnie 
laddie, for the bridegroom, with his winning, winning smile, and his 
hair all sheen. 

You said it would be but one, two, three months, and then—Oh, 
my darleen ! 

I shut my eyes; I seem to see you. I lean my brow upon my 
hands, and I think that I am resting ayainst you. I fancy your 
blessed hands are holding mine, dear. 

Why how steadily the snow is falling, falling, and the bells keep 
on their clanging! Summer has gone, all gone; and autumn. Oh, 
how long you are in coming! Will you never, never come ? 
ily Steps, footsteps, come and go, but Rudolf’s tarry. Why, why 
are is it ? 

I My head! poor little Blossom’s head! Mine, you know. O 
my poor head! What does it, can it all mean? ‘The bells, the 
wedding-bells, ring on. Out in the frosty air they are pealing, 
and if they stop but a moment, it is only to begin again, louder,’ 
ever louder, in poor little Blossom’s head. They puzzle, they 
frighten, they worry me and I did so look forward to my marriage- 
peal! Never mind; it’s all right. “¢ All’s right with the world !”’ 
don’t care. Who cares? Nothing matters very much, you know. 


“ee 


He 8a Xt 





* 'W. W.8. (From New Monthly Mag.)  * Robert Burns. | 
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Nothing. Sure, I’m just daft to fash myself for nothing. Rudolf's 
mine, all mine, and I am his for ever. Ha, ha, ha! see me, the 
happiest, merriest girl alive! See how I dance and sing! Coo-ey! 
“There's a bliss beyond all that the minstrel has told, 
When two, that are link’d in one heavenly tie, 
With heart never changing, and brow never cold, 
Love on through all ills, and love on till they die ! 
< One hour of a passion so sacred is worth 
Whole ages of heartless and wand’ring bliss ; 
And oh! if there be an elysium on earth, 
It is this. It is this.” 


God! what is it I hear? Who put the knell in the chimes? 
Ding dong, bell, soll! Ding dong bell, ¢ol/! Ding dong bell, 
toll! Toll, toll, toll, toll, toll ! 

God help me! 

Rudolf ! 

Rudolf! ! 

Rudolf!!! 





“ Call as thou wilt, thou call’st in vain, 
No voice brings back thy name again !” ® 


Who spoke? Who said that? Cruel, cruel, to speak so to 
to-morrow’s Bride. 


He will return, I know he will : 
He cannot leave me here to die !”® 


Die—die—die! Will those echoing bells never stop? What 
is it they say? Silver chimes, do they call them? leaden, rather. 
Stop them, or my brain will go. 

But stay. Wait a moment. Listen! There is a sudden stir 
and excitement as of some one arriving ! 

Who else can it be, this coming guest, but Rudolf! Surely it 
is he who will presently come gaily up the stair, and take his 


girl, Rudolf’s girl, to his heart! Even now I hear his footstep 
coming. Music! 


“ And will I see his face again ? 
And will I hear him speak ? 
I’m down richt dizzy in the thocht, 
In troth, I’m like to greet !”* 


Who are these coming with scared looks and hush’d voices! 
Go! Leave me! I,do notjlike it. What is it you say? Why 
take my resisting hand in yours, and strive to stay my unceasing 
walking up and down, here, there, and everywhere ? 

Leave me! I am but wiling away the time till Rudolf comes. 

+ Moore : “Lalla Rookh.” 90, Rossetti. 
5 Hamilton Aidé. * Jean Adams. 
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Yes, Rudolf! Whatfis there in that name to startle you? he will 


soon be here; even now I hear his footstep coming from far, fas 
away. 


Go! Rather stay those bells than try to stay Blossom: sure 
they deafen all other sounds with their ceaseless clanging. 
What is it you are saying ? 
Rudolf is not coming! cannot, cannot come ! 
. It is false! the very bells even refuse to echo the hateful word 


this time; I tell you it is untrue. Listen to the chimes again! 


Hark! 

True! True!! True!!! 

For God's sake, stop them! Will they madden me? Go! 
Scatter your untrue Christmas tidings where you will; but not 
to me shall you repeat the lie! 

Rudolf—not—coming? Ha, ha, ha! I tell you he és coming. 


“T will possess him or will die. 
I will grow round him in his place. 
Grow, live, die, looking on his face, 
Die, dying clasped in his embrace.” ' 


Rudolf ! 

Why do you shake your heads, and scan me over—pity-laden 
lashes? Away! J will have none of it! Keep your pity for the 
aunhappy—they who need it; waste none of it on joyous, gladsome 
Blossom. See, I make the veryghouse ring with my merry laugh! 
Who is there more to be envied than I ? 

Why those quivering lips and falling tears? Who weeps at 
Christmas time? the season of joy and peace on earth to all, but 
especially tome? Only wait a moment, and we, Rudolf and I, 
will dry those tears, and bring back the smiles again. 

For the sake of Heaven, peace to those lowered whispers, veil 
those sorrowful glances ; I cannot bear them. 

Tell me, is he here? Rudolf? Mine? Surely those tramp- 
ing feet are his messengers, to tell me he is come, to prepare me 
for the meeting! He knows I’m waiting. 


“Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 
Our coming, and look brighter when we come.” 


Hush ! not asound! Let me catch the faintest movements 
that fall on my straining ears to tell me of my darling’s coming. 


“* Ah there was a time, when bliss 
Shone o’er thy heart from ev’ry look of his ; 
When but to see him, hear him, breathe the air 
In which he dwelt, was the soul’s fondest prayer.” * 





' Tennyson: “ Fatima.” * Byron. * Moore 
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Was! ha, ha, ha! Js! What have I do with the past? Mine 
is all in the present, aye, and the future. Oh, the glorious future ! 
without a cloud to dim its brightness ! 

See thering he gave me! Not till he, with his own dear 
hand, removes it for another, a plainer one, shall it be moved! 
Not till he, with his warm love lips, renews the kiss he left on 
mine, shall kiss there be pressed! Not till once again I feel his 
strong arm round me shall I be held to his beating heart ! 

Fiy moments, fly! and bring to me my Rudolf! ha! 

He is come ! 

I hear you say the blessed words, whisper though you may! 
Unhand me! Let me go! Keep me not a moment from mine 
own! Even now he wonders that I tarry. 

Open wide the door. Undraw the blinds. Fasten back the 
curtains. Let in the sound of wedding-bells. Is it to a house of 
mourning you welcome him ? as for one dead ? 

Dead. Dead. Dead. 

God ! those bells ! 

Piteously I entreat you let me go! Let—me—go! He is come 
you say? but he is ill, so ill? ha, ha, ha! the more reason that I 
should be by his side, in sickness or in health! ha, ha, ha! till 
deat!: do us part! He is calling for me! hark, I hear him! 

Keep me not! ; 

He cannot hear me! See me! 





Let me go! 
He is dead / 
Bah! what is dead? Ido not believe you! Igo! 
* *x ° * oS * 


Rudolf! My darling!! Rudolf!!! 
Speak to me ! | 
Can this be Rudolf? With closed eyes and dripping, dripping 
hair! God! 
O Rudolf, open your dear, dear eyes : see your Blossom ! 
(Ee does not stir.) 
Rudolf, what have I done?) Why won’t you move? See, dar- 


ling, I lay my head upon your breast, as I used to do, Rudolf. 
Rudolf ! 


God help! 
O my bonnie, so long, so long away. Is this how you returm 
to your little girl, your Blossom! No, no; you are sleeping, 
«dearest ; wake up, wake up, and take her to you ! 
See, he is only sleeping ; he is tired, so tired, let him be. 
Leave us, so that when he wakes my face may be the first to 
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his my eyes the first to look in his. Go! He is so 
ees Isok, ‘as . el child waiting for the night. I pray the 
bells may not awaken him. You startled me at first. Yet "twas 
a likely mistake. Sleep is not unlike death. 
Death. Death. Death. 
Ding, dong, bell, toll / Ding, dong, bell, told / 
Ding, dong, bell, toll / Toll, toll, toll, toll, toll. 

Rudolf, darling, do not heed the chimes ; it is but the knell of 
the old year they are tolling. Soon will strike up marriage-bells ; 
a wedding-peal ; your’s and mine, Rudolf. 

They have left us, dear; we are quite alone. See, your wife 
so soon to be. Kiss her, sweetest, as she kisses you. Feel how 
warm her cheek is as it nestles close to yours. Ah, how cold, how 
very cold—you are. But you have come a long distance through 
the snow, no wonder. Rudolf, I do not want you to awaken sooner 
than you wish, only, dearest, won’t you unclasp your dear hands a 
moment, and entwine them in your darling’s once again. See, so 
—the icy chillness ! 

Do I disturb you, bonniest? Listen, then, and as I lay my 
head upon the pillow close beside you, I will sing a lullaby and 
lull you in your sleep— 


Sleep, sleep, my darling 
Whilst I watch beside : 
God, draw a curtain, 
And the world divide 
From you and me. 
Gently, gently sleep ! 
Joy pillow my breast ; 
I am guarding you. 
Rest, my Rudolf, rest ! 


Rudolf, are you still dreaming ? or can you feel the throbbing of 
my heart as it answers yours? O Rudolf, youfrightenme! It is 
unlike you to remain thus long so very still and white! and oh, 
though I can hear the beating of my own heart keeping time with 
the bells, pit-pat, ding-dong! yours, darling! —yours is silent! 
silent! ! silent!!! Awake, awake, I cannot bear the awful stillness 
longer! Darling! Darling!! Darling!!! 

O my God! he does not, will not, cannot hear! Help me! 
The room is going round! The floor sinks under me! 

Down. Down. Down. 


Ding, dong, bell, tol// Ding, dony, bell, toll / 
Ding, dong, bell, oll / Toll, toll, toll, toll, toll. 


* + * * y a 


As it summer ? is it winter? is it morning, noon, or night? 
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Who knows? who cares ? 
Am I asleep, awake, or dead? What matter? 
And the bells ring on for ever ! 
Tra la, tra la, trala! Ding dong bell, toll. 
Ha, ha, ha! How they ring! 
O dear, what will Ido? They have taken him quite away ! 
Heart’s Darling !—ludolf !— 
Where are you ? 
~My heart is breaking, 
“ For the touch of a vanish’dShand 
And the sound of a voice that is still !’ ' 


Let me die! 
Die! Die! Die! 
Yes, Die. ‘‘ Now for the great experiment! I yield: my soul, 











if I have a soul, to God ; if there be God.” 


There see! I cannot «lie. 
Who was it said that ? 
Voltaire. 


And he died ; it’s only Blossom, poor little last year’s Blossom, 


‘who cannot—may not die! 


Last night, I thought I felt his dear arm round me ;, his sweet 


mouth upon mine. It was the clear ring of his own voice calling 


ame, that aroused me last, to find, O, woe is me, I was but dreaming! 
Ah, me! 


They say I’m mad! 

Ha, ha, ha! 

Mad! Mad! Mad! 

That is what the world always says when it cannot understand. 
I am so weary. I would that I could lay my head upon the 


cold stone cross, that marks my Darling’s sleeping bed, and so sink 
-down, down, down, into the beautiful black mould beside him. 
“‘So tired, so tired, my heart and I!’* Ah, then would I rest 
my weary, aching head upon his dear, dead breast, and die; and 


come. 


.gone—ah, yes, for e ver gone, 


he, God bless him, he would sweetly lull me in his arms to kingdom 


“Ah me! the live-long day, 
My heart, my weary heart 
With grief doth pine away, 
And night brings no relief.” 3 





Oft from my casement watch I for my mine own. But he is 








— 


1 Tennyson. * Elizabeth Barrett Browning. * Translated from the Italian. 
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“ And I am left alone. 
Then must I weep ; 
For he, my life, mine own, 
Is gone, for ever gone, 
And I am left alone. 


Alone ! but where is he ? 
There mid yon starry skies methinks I seej 
His eyes, those dear bright eyes 
Bent lovingly on me, 
As they were wont to be: but never more 
Will I again behold them as of yore, 
And all is dark, where all was light before. 


Then must I weep, 

For he,{my,love, mine own, 
Is gone, for ever gone, 

And I am left-—alone !” 





Alone !— 
““O, Thou, soul of my soul, 
I shall clasp thee again, 
And with God be the rest.” 





Robert Browning. 








LAZZIE.' 





‘Tits is decidedly the best of Lady Hardy’s novels. The story is 
well ‘told, and is told without any of that affectation which so 
fatally mars any pleasure that a lover of style would otherwise 
take in perusing the majority of modern novels. The story is one 
of to-day. To readers of this Magazine—an organ which has for so- 
many years advocated the good old Conservative cause against the. 
inroads of blatant cobblers, and blasphemous and self-sufficient 
braggarts—it will have a special interest. And for this reason: 
in its pages are contrasted the extreme parties in this country. 
We have the representation of territorial interests, on the one 
hand. The man of fine instincts—instincts that are the result 
of refined influence. The man reserved but kindly, dignified but 
loving. This is Colonel Pomeroy. And the portrait is, in truth, a 
very admirable one. Contrasted with him is Mr. Stephen Groves ; 
the low-born, self-sufficient, adventurous, and unscrupulous seeker 
after popular applause is admirably illustrated in this picture. 
The ease with which he makes use of tools is equalled only by the ease 
with which he casts them aside when they have answered his purpose. 
One cannot avoid entertaining a sort of pity for the little cad 
Haviland, who writes revolutionary odes and gains the suffrages 
of Padborough for the ambitious Groves. The story is slight. It 
must not, however, be imagined that, because we have only in- 
dicated its political bearing, it is without the love element. 
There are, indeed, two love stories in it running prettily side by side. 
There is, moreover, no lack of exciting incident. And if lovers of 
sensation want anything stronger than the mayor of an important 
town accused of and tried for murder they had better wait till they 
get it. 2 
Lady Hardy’s style has the quality which we usually seek for 
in vain in contemporary fiction—we mean, simplicity. If novelists 
only knew how very much they would gain in force by telling their 
stories in a straightforward and intelligible way, we, the public, 
would be almost as great gainers as they the novelists. We regret 
that we have at this time no greater space at our disposal in which 
to point out more critically the strong points of this work, and in 
which to justify our criticism by quotations form the work itself. 


' By Lady Duffus Hardy. Hurst and Blackett. 
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We can only cordially recommend our realers to make their ac- 

intance with the characters in the novel, feeling sure that they will 
find some to be delighted with and others todetest. When a novelist 
has succeeded in sowing either feeling in the breast of a reader, that 
novelist has achieved no trifling triumph. 





MUSIC. 


‘THERE is no heart, however stern and cold, 
Worn with the sufferings which to age belong, 
That does not sometimes dream the dreams of old, 
When life was music, finding voice in song. 


Oh sweetest childhood! in that happy time 
All nature sings her promises of joy, 
Hope, blending future visions with the chime 
Of happiness, that peals from merry girl and boy. 


The heavenly strains fade quickly, earthly strife 

Weakens the tone the infant learnt above ; 

| But music still remains to cheer a weary life, 
To breathe our better feelings and our love. 


Brave deeds of self-denial, have a wordless voice 
Of lovely music, whose best notes are tears: 
A nation’s anthems bid her sons rejoice, 
And ‘find expression in a people’s cheers. 


And busy manhood finds a time to sing . 
The songs of social friendship and good-will ; 
A kindlier feeling to hard hearts they bring, 
And fevered pulses for the moment still. 


And age, again, though deaf to earthly care, 
The sweetest music still its own can call, 
Breathing of hope and uttered but in prayer, 

bh Fit song of worship to the Lord of all. 





J.T. W. B. 
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THE WATER TOWER: 


A STORY OF THE FIRST ROYAL LANCASHIRE MILITIA. 





BY MRS. HIBBERT WARE, 
Authoress of “ Dr. Harcourt’s Assistant,” ‘‘The Hunlock Title Deeds,” &c 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


MARK’S PRIOR ENGAGEMENT. 


Hap Mrs. Thorold been passing through Georges Square a few 
hours later, she would have seen that Mark’s reception of company 
was a somewhat large one,whilst she probably would have marvelled 
at the quality of the guests for whom he had declined her invitation 
to dinner. 

They all arrived on foot, the women’s dresses and shawls show- 
ing the most gaudy and flaming colours, whilst most of them 
carried small brown paper bags, doubtless containing their caps. 
The men, who were in the minority, had evidently donned clean 
shirts for the occasion ; and they all had short pipes in their mouths, 
which they carefully extinguished and put away before going down 
the area steps. 

Amongst the first arrivals was that same old piper, whom 
Mrs. Thorold had alluded to, with his pipes carefully tucked under 
his arm. 

Now, all these guests, male and female, were either relatives or 
friends of the servants of the house, invited, however, by the 
master’s stepson, Mark Unsworth, in a sptrit of fun and mischief. 
Flora had raised a feeble protest against the entertainment, a 
feeble one indeed, for she was fond of Jenny, being too young to 
be much shocked at her dirt and disorder, and amongst those 
invited were Jenny’s mother, two sisters, an aunt, and a cousin 
five times removed. Mark’s first calculations had not extended 
beyond a dozen or so of invitations, but the list of invited swelled 
by degress, till the party bid fair to resemble one of those enter- 
tainments in fashionable life where half the guests stay on the 
staircase all night. This rapid increase in the number of those 
who were to be entertained arose from Mark having given leave to 
the servant’s relatives to bring a friend, and this friend was con. 
strued into meaning three or four friends; so that Mark was 
amazed himself as the guests came pouring in, and he exclaimed as 
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he waved his*stumps, with a theatrical air, ‘‘ The cry is, still they 
come.” i 

Mark was decidedly in one of his most joyous humours, the 
boys were in their element, as cook had provided a most plentiful 
and appetizing tea and supper, and Flora was probably the only 
one who felt any fear or uneasiness ; as it was, she flitted in and 
out of the rooms, looking very nervous and troubled, and she said, 
more than once, to Mark, ‘‘ Oh, what would papa and mamma say ?’’ 

Meanwhile, as the evening wore on, the guests became more 
bouyant and excited, and as they wished to dance off the effects of 
a very hearty tea, and prepare for a fresh relay of good things at 
supper, the services of the old piper were called into requisition. 
The apartment chosen for the dance was the front drawing-room, 
from which the furniture had been partially removed, and the rest 
stowed away in nooks and corners. All the chairs in the house 
were called into requisition, and were ranged roundthe room. The 
piper was elevated on to the drawing-room table, where he gravely 
watched the dancers beneath, as he droned away with his pipes. 
The folding-doors leading into the back drawing-room were placed 
wide open, and as the different reels terminated, those who had 
taken part in them passed into the inner room, to refresh themselves 
with a little whiskey, either diluted or undiluted, according to 
taste. The keg which Mrs. Thorold had observed in the hall had 
' been broached, and pretty nearly exhausted, and as its supply 
diminished, so did ihe spirits of the guests rise, 

The dancers grew wild and excited, and the different motions 
used during the progress of the reel became more impassioned. 
As the men snapped their fingers, the sound was like the cracks of 
so many rifle shots; they waved their arms aloft, as though they 
were performing incantations, and their yells, as they figured about, 
before and around their partners, were almost demoniacal. Mark 
was the gayest of the gay, his stumps performing wonderful 
flourishes, as he took his part in the reel. But let us leave, for a 
few moments, this scene of wild revelry, and laughter, and tumult, 
and descend into the quiet square beneath, where a small mob of 
idlers have collected in front of the house. Now and then, some 
one comes out from the adjoining houses, and expresses his or her 
astonishment at the conduct of those boys of Dr. Norris, in having 
such low riotous company in the house. The windows of the draw- 
ing-room, have been lowered a little from the top, doubtless, on 
account of the heat, and now the din waxes louder and more violent ; 
and above the voices and laughter and shouts of the guests, is 
heard the screech and drone of the pipes. No wonder that those 
within the house should fail to hear any sound without, so the 
arrival of a hackney-coach, which drew up at the front door, failed 
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to excite any attention. Equally futile were all applications at 
the door bell; and amidst the‘ill-suppressed laughter, and varied 
surmises of the bystanders, a gentleman and lady alighted from the 
coach and gazed in bewildered surprise at the drawing-room windows, 
the shadows of the dancers being reflected on the canvas blinds. 

‘‘ My dear, is this the right house ?’’ asked the lady in fluttering 
tones, 

“Good Heavens! I must surely be dreaming !’’ ejaculated the 
gentleman, in a tone of the bitterest wrath: “these orgies are 
worthy of the worst and most obscure pot-house in the Cowygate.” 

The coachman, by this time, had succeeded in breaking the 
bell wire; but he still plied the knocker with great energy. One 
voice from the crowd suggested the advisability of sending for the 
parish engines, while a call for the watchman, was heard with a 
shout of derisive laughter. Just at this moment, a ferret-eyed boy, 
perched on the railings, discovered through the darkness, that the 
area door was ajar, and the gentleman lost no time in descending 
the steps, and as little in passing into the house, and re-appearing at 
the front door, where, in eager, hasty, and ill-concealed wrath he 
paid the coachman his fare, assisted him in handing the luggage 
into the hall, and then closed the door precipitately on the little 
mob outside, who seemed, however, in no haste to disperse, for they 
were, doubtless, expecting to witness, in a few moments, the abrupt 
exit of the guests. Though the dancers had now been exerting 
themselves manfully for some time, there seemed no abatement of 
their vigour and spirit. Mark, was, however, reposing, for awhile, 
and watching their evolutions with nosmall enjoyment. From the 
back drawing-room, there stole in a subtle odour of tobacco and 
whiskey, so objectionable to Flora, that she had made up her mind 
to retire from the scene so soon as she should have heard the end of 
a thrilling tale of a banshee, which Jenny’s mother, an old lady of 
Hibernian extraction, was relating with much gusto, amidst a chorus 
of groans and ejaculations from the three or four friends of the old 
piper who were grouped round the narrator. 

“Well, sure,”’ shrieked the old lady, in her highest key, that 
her voice might be heard above the screech of the pipes; “ the 
poor young craytbur sat in the ould arm chair, as white as a 
corpse, for she couldn’t take her eyes off that window; she knew 
she would be afther seeing the banshee, for hadn’t she heard it 
wailing round the house.”’ 

Here the old lady paused abruptly. Struck by the look of 
terror and astonishment on Flora’s face, she followed the direction 
of her eyes, and, certainly, had the banshee herself been standing 
in the doorway, her appearance could hardly have caused greater 
consternation, than did that of Robert Norris and his wife, as they 
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stood at the open folding-doors in mute indignation, with upliftel 


; hands, looking at the strange assemblage in their drawing-room, 
e In a minute or two the ominous words, ‘‘'The muster anl 
mistress !”’ circulated round the apartments, and almost instan- 
taneously there was a tumultous crowding towards the door of the 
- front drawing-room. But, for a minute or two, they had seomad 
2 spell-bound, and for that space of time the expressions and atti- 
e tudes of the different persons formed no inapt resemblance to the 
n grouping of the characters on the stage of a theatre before tha 
curtain drops. 
6 There were the dancers, motionless now as statues, Jenny’s 
6 mother and the auditors transfixed as though they hid seen the 
P banshee, the old piper calm and dignified ; for was he not fifteenth 
. cousin to the laird of McGunn, and why should he be feared of the 
7 English gentleman ? and Mark, with uplifted stumps, caricaturing 
m with impudent bravado, the attitude of those two motionless 
» figures standing at the folding-doors. 
¢ “Oh, horrible! oh, horrible! most horrible!’’ exclaimed 
9 Robert, in his deep bass voice. 
. ‘¢ Qh, horrible! ob, horrible! most horrible!’’ re-echoed Mrs. 
: Norris. 
“Oh, horrible! oh, horrible! most horrible !’’ reiterated Mark, 
‘ imitating the tone of voice and putting himself into the attitude of 
g the ghost in Hamlet. 
CHAPTER XLV. 
; A POOR FATHER. 
d Mrs. THOROLD and Teresa were sitting together, the former 
f working and the latter reading aloud, the morning after their visit 
f to Georges Square, when the door opened, and the butler an- 
. nounced, to their utter amazement, ‘‘ Dr. Norris.”’ 
| Robert entered the room rather abruptly, and the gloomy ex- 
pression of his face, together with his unexpected appearance in 
Edinburgh, when he was supposed to be in the Hebrides, filled 
, both the ladies with fear and apprehension. 
. “Is anything the matter? Is Mrs. Norris well? Are the chil- 
' dren all right?’’ they exclaimed in a breath. 
t Robert dropped into the chair, which Teresa, knowing his pre- 
dilections, had placed near the fire for him, but he seemed too 
f overpowered to speak for a few moments. 
x “ My dear madam,” he began, addressing Mrs. Thorold in his 
S deepest and most tragical tones, ‘I have been asking myself, since 
; last night, what sins I can have committed that I shoull ba thus 
H 
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heavily punished. I trust that 1 am not murmuring against the 
decrees of Providence, but I 1m a most afflicted man.’’ 

“Dear me, Robert! what bas happened?’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Thorold, who, as she told Teresa afterwards, expected nothing less 
than that Norris had become a widower for the second time. ‘‘ Pray, 
do not speak in riddles.”’ 

‘*T have been treated with the blackest and vilest ingratitude,” 
said Norrissolemnly. “ Never was a poor father so used. Insults 
have been heaped on my head; I am set at nought in my own 
house ; I am derided and scoffed at—I, who have sacrificed myself 
for my unnatural offspring, who have laboured and toiled for them 
in the sweat of my brow. I returned home unexpectedly last night, 
Mrs. Thorold, weary and fatigued with rapid travelling, and with 
the prospect of another unavoidable journey before me. And what 
kind of a reception awaited me, do you think? Most dreadful! 
Shocking, beyond all powers of description! I hardly know how 
to speak of it.” Here Norris paused, the two ladies looked at each 
other in utter amazement, and the expression of their counte- 
nances denoted their fears as to the awful nature of the disclosures 
their visitor was about to make. At length, he resumed his revela.- 
tion. 

“Fora long space of time I could not gain admission into my 
own habitation, and when I did, it was to find collected in my 
drawing-room the refuse of the Potter Row and Cowgate, all the 
scum and rabble of the West Port, the air redolent of whiskey and 
tobacco, my reprobate sons mingling in these saturnalia ; and that 
tattered, drunken, insolent old piper, whom Mr. Mark Unsworth 
has chosen to encourage, out of a spirit of opposition to his parents, 
mounted up on the drawing-room table. ‘he scene baffles all 
description.’’ 

Here Norris acain yaused, and Teresa, whose face had 
brightened up towards the end of her cousin’s recital, exclaimed, 
with a sigh of relief. 

‘*TIs that all? I was afraid, at first, that some dreadful 
calamity had happened.” 

Norris surveyed iis cousin with a look of mute surprise and 
indignation, which deepened when ne glanced at Mrs. Thorold, and 
detected a smile lurking round the corners of her mouth. 

“Teresa,’’ he said at length, after a long pause, and in a tone 
of mingled anger and nity, “1 am both grieved and surprised to 
find, from your most strange remark, how lightly you are disposed 
to treat an affair which has given myself and Mrs. Norris the 
deepest concern and grief. Indeed, you seem disp sed to take part 
with these lads against their poor father. I consider the whole 
transaction as unparalleled in its insolence and audacity ; and you 
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treat it as a bagatelle! Such a blind and erroneous view of 
anything so scandalous I should never have expected from a person 
of your discretion.”’ 

“ Do not misunderstand me, cousin,”’ said Teresa, gently passing 
by unnoticed Robert’s wrathful looks and angry tone of voice, ‘I 
think the boys have acted very wrong, and, of course, it must 
have shocked you to witness such a scene in the house; but I 
apprehended something very dreadful, and it was a relief to me, 
when I found it was no worse than the escapade of a parcel of gay, 
thoughtless boys.”’ 

“ Boys will be boys, you know,”’ said Mrs. Thorold, who could 
now speak without danger of laughing. ‘‘It is a pity the elders 
are too old for a good thrashing. That graceless Mark was at the 
bottom of it ; he told me, yesterday, he was going to receive company, 
aud, oddly enough, I said to Teresa, ‘ What company can he have 
beyond that old piper?’ Well, but really, Robert, though, of course, 
you were naturally indignant, it must have been a laughable sight 
to have seen the company, and that impudent old piper perched up 
on the drawing-room table. I should have liked to have been in a 
corner.’ 

“Oh, it was very laughable!’ answered Norris savagely, ‘“‘and, 
I dare say, it would have been vastly interesting to you and my 
cousin, had you been present; but I can assure you that neither 
Mrs. Norris nor I felt the slightest approach to merriment ; and, 
indeed, I think your emotions of pleasure would have been confined 
to yourself; for there was not, I confess, after our appearance, 
anything resembling a laugh to be heard, except from Mr. Mark 
Unsworth, whose mind, as to its moral state, appears to be of the 
lowest.’’ 

“Oh, I can quite believe that your unexpected arrival was a 
perfect kill-joy,’’ answered Mrs. Thorold; ‘‘ but, pray, don’t be 
angry with Teresa and myself, because we cannot see this matter 
in the awful aspect in which you view it. Of course, you have 
dismissed the servants, or will dismiss them; you have rated the 
lads well, and will punish them in some way, and there you must 
let the matter rest: such an affair will not happen again.” 

“Well, certainly, it would not be a desirable thing for my 
drawing-room to be turned habitually into a dancing saloon for the 
inhabitants of the Cowgate,’’ remarked Norris sarcastically ; ‘‘ but 
really, my dear madam, your sang-froid, and very practical decisions 
amuse and divert me. Unfortunately, you give me credit for powers 
of endurance which you yourself possess, doubtless, but which I do 
not. Whatever visitation or calamity befalls me, you bid me think 


ho more about it; Iam obliged to you for the recipe, but I cannot 
make use of it.”’ 
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“Now, Robert, don’t get cross with an old friend,” said Mrs, 
Thorold smiling; “and if my last recipe won't do, I offer you 
another,—don’t leave the boys so much alone, and then they won't 
get into these scrapes.”’ 

I am infinitely obliged,’’ answered Norris ; ‘‘ but I fear that at 
present this last recipe will be as little use to me as the other: [ 
must start off to London in a few days on important business.”’ 

“Well, Robert, for a man ostensibly of no business at all, 
replied Mrs. Thorold, ‘“‘ you do manage to get an unconscionable 
quantity of work on hand. What in the world is taking you to 
London ?”’ 

‘‘T can assure you,’’ answered Robert rather stiffly, ‘‘ that I do 
not immerse myself ia business for the love of it. I have just 
been pursuing most important scientific investigations in the West | 
of Scotland, which I had nearly brought to an end, when, to my 
unspeakable regret, I was obliged suddenly to return home.”’ 

** Really, Robert,’’ said Mrs. Thorold, letting her work fall on 
her lap, and gazing at Norris with an air of surprise, ‘‘ I should 
have thought that by this time, and with all your travelling about, 
you knew every nook in Scotland,”’ 

“*My dear madam,”’ answered Norris with a lofty air, ‘‘ the 
investigations I have been lately engaged in are in no way connected 
with geology ; they refer to a matter which has occupied the atten- 
tion of scientific men for years past. I allude to the vitrified forts 
—many theories have been advanced, but none, as yet, which satis. 
factorily accounts for their vitrification.” 

** My dear Robert,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Thorold, “I really would 
not put myself to so much expense and fatigue, when the results, 
even if successful, will be so trifling. What does it matter to you 
or I, or anybody else, how these forts became vitrified, and what 
the better off will the world be for the discovery? Never mind 
the vitrified forts ; stay at home with the boys, and then they won't 
fill the house with tag-rag and bob-tail. I really cannot honestly 
say that I regret your being called away from your investigations— 
only, to be sure, you tell me you must go to London; can you 
not put it off? ‘These poor lads will turn out badly, I fear, if they 
are left too much to themselves; they are, indeed, terribly neg- 
lected. You must forgive my plain speaking; I presume on having 
been your friend from childhood upwards, and the friend of your 
dead parents. I do not think you realise the danger your children 
run of going astray ; I wish I could open your eyes.”’ 

“T wish, my dear madam,” replied Norris, who had heard m 
silent indignation Mrs. Thorold’s slighting remarks upon vitrified 
forts, ‘* that I could make you understand how painful and disagree- 

able it is to me to have to undertake this journey to London ; but 1 
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could as little do that as I could convey to your mind the impor- 
tance of many scientific investigations which you would treat as 
puerilities. However, we will say no more on this polnt,’’ added 
Norris, dismissing the vitrified forts with a wave of his hand. 
‘You ask me why I go to London? law business, unfortunately, 
drags me there; so you will see this is no pleasure excursion. 
That Chancery affair of mine, about the right of common, will be 
decided this week; I had a letter from Okey to that effect a few 
days ago.” . 

But you have a good solicitor in London,” observed Mrs. 
Thorold. ‘“ Why should you go? Is there the slightest necessity 


for you to incur either the trouble or expense of a journey to 
London ?’” 


‘-T like to look after my own affairs,” answered Norris; ‘‘ no one 
will look to my interests as well as myself.” 

‘Well, at any rate,’’ remarked Teresa, who, though she had 
not joined in the conversation for the last few minutes, had not 
lost any of its purport, ‘‘ Mrs. Norris will be at home this time, so 
the boys will not be able to get up to any fresh mischief, and she 
is so kind-hearted and amiable, that 1 know Oliver and Donald 
would not willingly displease her. I am sure she has great influence, 
over them, : 

‘‘ Norris looked confused, and did not speak for a few moments 
when he did, it was with some hesitation. 

‘* You see, we had not intended—that is to say, I had intended 
—to go to London alone; but upon maturer reflection we judged it 
advisable that I should not face the ordeal of a court unaccom. 
panied by a single friend or adviser. For a long time I tried to 
combat her resolution ; but Mrs. Norris, knowing the nervous pros- 
trations to which I am subject at times, the occasional weakness of 
my bodily health, and the strain upon my mind from many causes, 
filial rebellion and ingratitude amongst the weightiest, determined, 
in short, though worn out by fatigue and in a delicate state 
herself, to accompany me to London.”’ 

“Well really, Robert, I think you must have taken leave of 
your senses,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Thorold rather sharply. ‘‘ As I said 
before, I cannot see the slightest necessity for you to go to London ; 
and as for your wife going too, why it is the greatest piece of ab- 
surdity lever heard of. You seem never at rest unless you are 
away from home. When you talk to me of the difficulty you have 
in meeting the great expenses of the boys’ education, I might justly 
ask you, how you can afford to travel about so much? Pray don’t 
complain again to me, if, on your return, you find some guests from 
the Candlemaker Row or Cowgate feasting at your expense, for I 
shall tell you it is all your own fault.’’ 





. 
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“Do not fear, Mrs. Thorold, that I shall trouble you with any 


-complaints again,”’ said Norris rising, and speaking with great 


bitterness and wrath. ‘‘I have to call to mind old ties and old 
associations, to prevent words rising to my lips which you would 
not wish to hear. I consider myself deeply wronged, misjudged, 


. and all on the score of my graceless sons, for whom I have laboured 


and toiled, while they were hulking at home, instead of assisting 
their poor father in the hard struggles of life.”’ 

Here Norris abruptly took his departure, seeming much agitated, 

For a little while Mrs. Thorold was very angry ; but towards 
evening she cooled down, and eventually accepted Teresa’s offer of 
going to Georges Square on an embassy of peave, with a concilia. 
tory message, 

Teresa accordingly set off, and on her arrival was ushered into 
the drawing-room, which still bore traces of the previous evening’s 
entertainment. None of the boys were visible, and Teresa conjec. 
tured that the servants had all been dismissed, as she saw only a 
couple of charwomen. In a few moments Mrs. Norris made her 
appearance, looking very jaded and pale, her lung ringlets metamor- 
phosed into straight wisps of hair, her dress only partially hooked 
behind, and sundry fissures in the gathers. 

Mrs. Norris received Teresa a little coldly at first, but when she 
heard her message delivered, in the always sweet and persuasive 
tones of the speaker, she relaxed, and became herself again ; that 1s 
to say, a kind, good-humoured woman. 

‘*T was so sorry when I found that there was a misunderstand. 
ing between Robert and Mrs. Thorold. I esteem her very highly, 
but, at the same time, I think she is unjust towards my husband, 
and he was deeply hurt by some of her remarks. He came home 
in a state of nervous excitement that was most painful to witness, 
I was really quite alarmed. No one can understand how acutely sen- 
sitive his feelings are. He was so prostrated that he was obliged to 
lie down ; but I daresay you will be able to see him by and bye, 
and of course we shall all forget what passed this morning. He 
intended, when he came home, writing to you, as he did not antici- 
pate this kind vi-it, and he had quite resolved never, as he said, to 
darken the doors of the house in Lyndoch Place again.”’ 

** What did he want to write to me for?’’ asked Teresa, with a 
look of surprise. 

“My dear Miss Ayleworth, I think I will tell you myself,” said 
Mrs. Norris. ‘* Robert is very much incensed against your brother, 
but I daresay he will relent by and bye: my husband owns the 
deepest obligations to yourself, and I quite agree with him; but he 
is under no debt of gratitude to Mr. Ayleworth."’ 

‘*In what way has Walter offended?” asked Teresa, with vague 
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—_ suspicion on her mind, as she spoke, that her cousin had received a 
hint of the attachment between Walter and Flora, spoken of by 
old Mark Unsworth 
uld ee ; . 

“Of course, my dear, your brother was at the low, ribald, riotous 


ed, assemblage, held here last night. We did not seo him, but we 











































red surmise that he must have become aware of our arrival, and have 
ing slipped out. We hear,’ and Mrs, Norris laid a stress on the last 
“i word, ‘‘ that he has been here every day, and often till a late hour, 
a for the last few weeks; and therefore, we conjecture that he was 
7 here yesterday, and probably lent a hand in getting up the enter- 
mt tainment. Sailors are, as a rule, wild, unsteady young men, Now, 

with this impression on his mind, Robert said he could not possibly 
ato suffer Mr. Ayleworth to visit here again, and -that he thought he 
ws would convey this dismissal through you as the least painful way 
é of letting your brother know his wishes.”’ 

é ‘* Well, my cousin may banish all resentment towards Walter 
a on that score,”’ replied Teresa with a smile. “ He was with the 
a boys in the morning (a slight inaccuracy this of the speaker’s, by 

F the way, for she should have said with Flora); but when he came 
' home in the afternoon there was a note awaiting him from a friend 
hs of his, a lieutenant in the Navy, who was then at Leith, where his 

’ ship was lying for a day or two, and Walter went off to him at 
K. once, so he could not possibly have been here last night.”’ 

7 “No, certainly not. Well, that will be quite a relief to Robert,” 
i observed Mrs. Norris ; ‘‘ for I know he wishes to think well of your 
7 brother. Do yon think, now, that Mr. Ayleworth had any idea of 
: what was going on ?” 
: “I should imagine not,” replied Teresa, deviating, alas! from 
\ the strict line of truth, for she had an inward misgiving that her 
3 gay, laughter-loving brother might have been cognisant of the 
4 whole affair from the very beginning, aud that had he not been 
¥ summoned to Leith, he would have contributed his quota to the 
: evening’s amusement by his favourite diversion, dancing a hornpipe. 
- § 
’ CHAPTER XLVI. 
l NORRIS versus 8ST. GREGORY'S HOSPITAL. 

THE business in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court had just terminated, 
and with an intense feeling of relief, Norris passed out from its dim, 


) shadowy precincts, where he had spent several hours in the bright 
nS sunlight of a warm June afternoon. His step was light and elastic, 
| & and his whole bearing triumphant ; one could see by his looks that 


he was a successful litigant. 
“Tarry a moment, Bob! whither in such haste ?’’ exclaimed 
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voice at his elbow, as he was making his way rapidly in the direc. 
tion of Chancery Lane. 

Why, Piers, I had no idea you were in town !”’ answered Norris, 
as he grasped his friend's hand warmly, and then the two walked 
On together, arm-in-arm. 

Well, and I thought you were hunting up vitrified forts in the 
West of Scotland. Cantire was the last place you wrote to me 
from,” replied Thorold. ‘‘ But how on earth have you managed to 
get entangled in the meshes of the law, Bob?” 

“ You may be sure that only a matter of the gravest necessity,” 
answered Norris, ‘‘ would have induced me to go to law. You 
know how I dread and detest the whole machinery ; and what 
does the text say, ‘If a man ask for your coat, give him your cloak 
also.’ ’’ 

The first I saw of the affuir was in the Jimes this morning,” 
replied '|horold, ‘‘and directly I read the cause of Norris versus 
the Wardens of St. Gregory’s Hospital would come on before the 
Vice-Chancellor at Lincoln’s Inn this morning, off I rushed, borne 
hither on the wings of friendship. When I saw your woe-begone 
and dejected appearance in court, I rejoiced that I had come; for I 
iuuticipated, in the event of an unfavourable decision, having to bear 
you off in a fainting condition.”’ 

‘*T thank you for your good intentions,” answered Norris, 
laughing. 

‘“* But what has it all been about?’’ asked Thorold. ‘“ I have 
been in Court all day, and am no wiser than I was when I first 
came in. I heard a confused jargon, in which your name predomi- 
nated, coupled with ‘ common appendant’ and ‘common appurte- 
nant ’ and ‘cattle levant and couchant,’ and beyond that I could dis. 
tinguish nothing.”’ 

‘*] will make the matter clear to you in a few words,”’ replied 
Norris: ‘‘the Lords of the Manor, in which my farm is situated 
are the Wardens of St. Gregory’s Hospital for poor gentlemen. [, 

in common with other freeholders, have a right to pasture my cattle 
on the wastes of the Manor—a right, mark you, Thorold, which 
has never before been disputed. But after the death of their old 
solicitor, last year, the Wardens appointed that fellow, Toby Sharpe, 
aitoney-at-law, of Chester, to succeed him; and one of the first 


acts of this shark of the law was to try to pick a hole in the rights 
of the freeholders of the Manor.’’ 


‘* Oh, if there was an attorney at the bottom of it, I can under- 


stand the whole affair,” said Thorold. 


‘* This fellow,’’ continued Norris, warming into his subject, to 
the great amusement of his friend, “judging that the commons, 





being nea Chester, must have increased in value, conceived a wost 
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diabolical idea—I say advisedly, diabolical ; for it was a measure 
unheard of, in its iniquity, to think of depriving men of rights 
which they had enjoyed from time immemorial ; but I am diverging 
from the point—I lose myself when I talk of the tortuous and 
snake-like policy of this man. Of course, he knew that it would - 
be much more profitable to the Wardens if the commons were put 
into cultivation, so he took steps to claim the sole right of the 
commons for his masters, and threatened law proceedings against 
several of the freeholders, if they any longer pastured their cattle 
on them. Now, Thorold, [ ask you, as an impartial judge, did 
you ever hear of a more vile, barefaced, infamous attempt at 
pillage and plunder ?”’ 

It was worthy of one of the barons of the middle ages,”’ 
answered Thorold, with assumed gravity ; “‘ but how did the matter 

o on ¢” 
oe Some of the freeholders were base and servile enough,’’ said 
Norris scornfully, “‘ to submit to lose their rights of pasturage.’’ 

‘* T suppose they would have given their cattle also, sooner than 
go to law,’’ observed Thorold drily. 

Norris went on without heeding the interruption: “ But J, 
having studied the law, had my eyes partially open to the weakness 
of this man’s sinister and malevolent desigu ; and immediately after 
I heard of the claim through Okey, I took an opinion of counsel, 
and prepared to maintain my right. Meantime, this master in chica- 
nery—this ruffian, Sharp, I mean—ordered all the common to be 
enclosed and ploughed up this last spring. However, the tables are 
now turned; my rights are established, and the Vice-Chancellor 
has stopped the defendants’ enclosing the wastes. I do not envy 
Mr. Sharpe his feelings—the grasping, rapacious plunderer 1’ 
ejaculated Norris, in a triumphant climax. 

“This affair must have been a very great inconvenience and 
expense to you, Bob,’’ remarked Thorold. 

“Oh, my opponents have all the costs to pay.” 

“ But I mean,”’ said Thorold, “ your coming from the Hebrides 
all the way up to town. I suppose Mrs. Norris is in Edinburgh ?”’ 

‘‘ No, she is in town with me,’’ replied Norris; ‘‘ for however 
painful the scenes I have to psss through, she will face them also.”’ 

Still conversing on the same topic, which was uppermost in the 
mind of Norris, the two friends continued their way towards Hatton 
Garden, when on passing down Holborn, Norris remembered that 
he had to call at a second-hand bookstall for a book which he had 
purchased. He accordingly dived into the dark, musty recesses of 
this emporium of old, worm-eaten books, where he had spent an 
hour that very morning, before the opening of the Vice-Chancellor’s 
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Court, leaving’ Thorold to walk on, at his leisure till he should 
overtake him. 

Thorold did walk on, in fact, till he reached Hatton Garden, and § 
then he turned back, surprised that Norris should be detained s 
long. Going on a few yards further, however, he discovered his 
friend, the precious volume, a huge folio, tucked under his arm, and 
he himself in animated conversation with an old man of stooping 
gait, with Jew written unmistakeably on every feature. 

“Why, Norris, what a time you have been at that old book. 
shop!” said Thorold ; ‘I was coming back for you, thinking you 
had, as usual, taken up some book, and become so absorbed in its 
pages, that you would know nothing of the lapse of time, till the 
people prepared to put their shutters up for the night.”’ 

“T have been making a purchase,”’ replied Norris, handing 
Thorold a seal, unset, with the arms of an Archbishop of Canter. 
bury, who had lived in the sixteenth century, engraved on it. 

“ Heyday! Norris,’’ exclaimed Thorold, winking at his friend, 
whilst he examined the seal with an air of eager scrutiny, ‘‘ this is 
a very curious seal. Though I pride myself on my collection, 
I have nothing to come up to it in point of antiquity. It is a 
perfect treasure. How much have you giveu for it? 

‘* Five shillings, replied Norris,”’ his answer being accompanied 
by a groan from the Jew, who had been looking alternately from 
Thorold to Norris, during their brief conversation, his brow corru. 
gated, and his cheek more sallow than usual, whilst he gazed wildly 
at the seal. 

‘You don’t say so?” answered Thorold. ‘‘ Five shillings! 
Come, I'll give you five guineas down for your bargain.”’ 

‘* Ach, mein Gott!’’ exclaimed the wretched Jew, whose Ger- 
man nationality now appeared, as he ground his teeth, and ran his 
long, claw-like fingers through his matted hair ; “I sall not sleep 
all dis night !”’ 

“What a hard-hearted fellow you are, Thorold,’’ said Norris, 
as the two walked on, “to hoax that unfortunate Jew.”’ 

‘Well, you took my cue,”’ answered Thorold laughing. ‘‘ How- 
ever, here we are in Hatton Garden. What made you take 
lodgings here, Norris?’ he added, with an amused look, “ it’s a 
deuced noisy, dirty, dingy-looking place. Why, Bloomsbury way, 
you might have been well and genteely lodged, and not far from 
Lincoln’s Inn, either. Are your quarters at this end of the street ?” 

“No; we lodge down at the bottom,’”’ answered Norris, with 
an air of slight confusion, as he saw Thorold’s eyes wandering 
about, from the tall, dusky old houses, with dim smirched window- 
panes and poverty-stricken appearance, to the troops of ragged 
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children littering the doorways and basking in the sun’s rays, as 


they lay on the pavement and in the gutters. 


“ Well,{the top of the Garden isn’t anything to boast of,’’ said 
Thorold; “but it’s a paradise to the bottom,’’ he added, as he 
looked around him, and then at the house before which his friend 
had halted ; ‘‘ and as usual, my dear Bob, vou have had the sin- 
gular ill fortune to instal yourself in the worst house, where all are 
bad.”’ 

‘“‘ Well, well,’’ replied Norris, impatiently, ‘‘ one cannot always 
have all that one likes. We put up at the inn in Holborn where 
the coach stopped, and then the next morning we came out to look 
for lodgings. We felt very wearied and fatigued, so we did not 
care to give ourselves much trouble, And I assure you this 
house is better inside than one might imagine from its outward 
appearance.” 

‘‘The exterior, certainly, doesn’t promise much,’’ answered 
Thorold, as he surveyed the house—the garret window at the top, 
minus a pane of glass, a piece of brown paper supplying the defi. 
ciency, the faded, ragged curtains at the two windows beneath, and 
the brass plate on the door, announcing the occupation of the land.- 
lady to be that of a dressmaker, which was further signified by an 
open book of fashions in the parlour window. 

By the time Norris had cleared the doorstep of its infantile 
rabble the door was opened by a female of rather ‘untidy appear- 
ance, with dishevelled hair and dress tawdry, worn, and dirty. 

Thorold not being aware that theze was a step, made an abrupt 
descent into the passage, and with some difficulty groped his way 
up a dark staircase, guided by the voice of Mr_ Norris, calling out 
from the landing above. 

The appearance of the room into which Thorold at length found 
his way, only answered his expectations. He was enabled to take 
a survey of it whilst Norris was recounting the events of the day 
to his wife. 

The carpet was composed of a variety of different pieces, not 
artistically arranged, a fragment of sacking answering the purpose 
ofacrumb cloth. Couch there was none; on the dinner table was 
spread a huckaback towel, the potatoes were in a soup plate, and 
the rest of the dinner equipage was on the same scale. 

The old-fashioned basket-stove, in a corner of the room, con- 
tained a fire, in spite of the hot day, but being small, it gave out 
but little heat. 
= “I see you do not admire our lodgings, Mr. Thorold,” remarked 
Mrs. Norris, when her husband had finished his story. ‘‘ They are 
certainly not quite what we should wish, and I fear we shall have 

to make a change. The cooking, too, is so very deficient. I am 
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afraid, Robert, you will not like the chops.—Mr. Thorold, I suppose : 


it will be only a compliment to ask you to join Robert."’ 
Thorold bowed, and was sorry, he said, but he had made 


‘ments to dine at hile hotel. Meanwhile, he wondered, when he saw 


Norris take on his plate a portion of the cold, greasy-looking mess, 

floating in the dish in asea of dripping, how he could possibly digest 

it. Apparently, as his wife had feared, the chops were not much to 
his taste ; for‘he soon pushed aside his plate, and said that he thought 
he would take a little cold brandy and water and some biscuits. 

“You see, they will fry the chops,” said Mrs. Norris with a dis. 
consolate air, as she rang the bell fur the table to be cleared. 

This summons was answered by a diminutive maid of about ten 
years of age, who from the appearance of her hands, seemed to have 
been blacking boots, or polishing a stove. 

“Now, Betsy, bring up two tumblers and a couple of wine 

glasses, and some cold water in a jug, and~do see if you can be 
 quick,’’ 

“ Aye, and I will give you some pence for yourself,”’ added 
Norris. 

- Urged on by this last pleasing admonition, Betsy departed in 
great haste, Norris and his wife and Thorold hearing with dismay 
the plates and dishes on the tray clattering about as the tiny maid 
swayed from side to side down the dark staircase, whilst the landlady 
shrieked out, ‘* I shall have all my crockery broken, you little 
slut!” In a few moments Betsy was again heard on the stair 
case, and she had just reached the landing, when suddenly the whole 
house seemed to be shaken by a thundering knock at the street- 
door, or rather a succession of knocks. Thorold rose from his seat, 
and drew near one of the windows, when he saw in the street beneath 
an elegant carriage and pair, with a coronet on the panels, a coach. 
man, in full-bottomed wig, on the box, and two footmen on the 
pathway, round whom were collected, in wondering amazement, all 
the ragged urchins of thé neighbourhood. 

**'What is it, Mr. Thorold? Is the chimney | on fire ?’’ asked 
Mrs. Norris, lost in wild conjecture. 

**Ob no,’’ answered Thorold, smiling; it is a visitor for you, 
perhaps. ‘There is a carriage at the door, an old gentleman getting 
out of it, and a couple of powdered flunkies.”’ 

“ Dear me, it is my uncle, Lord ——,” exclaimed Mrs. Norris, 
in some dismay. “I wrote to him yesterday, saying that I was too 
fatigued to come to Portman-square just yet; but I never thought 
he would come here. Robert, do go down and bring him up. How 
very tiresome !’’ she added nervously, ‘* and he is such a particular 
man’ |’ 

From the landing, when Norris opened the door, there came 
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gound of weeping and wailing. Betsy, terrified by the violent attack 
on the knocker, had dropped the tray, and shattered two wine 
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and a tumbler, the fragments of which she was collecting on 
her knees; whilst her mistress stood over her, announcing to her 
the calamitous intelligence that the cost of the broken glass would 
have to be deducted from her shilling a week. 

When Norris ushered Lord —— into the room he looked about 
him with an air of ill.concealed surprise, and only seemed to recol- 
lect himself when his niece introduced him to Piers, saying, ‘‘ Mr. 
Thorold, of Brewood Park, uncle; an old friend of Robert’s.”’ 

“T need not mind, then, expressing my surprise before Mr, 
Thorold,” said the old nobleman with a smile, at the singular 
quarters I find you and your husband lodged in, niece. Why, bless 
me, Seven Dials would not be much worse!” 

“ Well, well, my lord,’’ interposed Norris, ‘‘ we have been in 
worse lodgings in Shetland, I assure you.’’ 

“‘ Aye, very likely,’’ replied Lord ——, smiling; “ you could 
not help yourself there. But why you should put up with such 
accommodation in London puzzles me.”’ 

‘* Norris wants to study life in allits phases,’’ remarked Thorold, 
laughing. 

Lord —— shrugged his shoulders, looked amused, chatted with 
his niece, invited Thorold to his house, and finally teok his depar- 
ture, after a promise that all three would dine with him on the 
following day. nt 

On the staircase he tripped up, and nearly fell to the bottom, 
having entangled his foot in a hole in the stair carpet. 

** By Jove, Bob !’’ exclaimed Thorold when his. friend re-entered 
the room after seeing Lord —— to his carriage, “it would have 
been a nice affair if your coming to the shabby lodgings had caused 
& peer of the realm to break his neck! Why, the catastrophe would 
have been more appalling than that which was threatened in former 
days by your ensconsing yourself at the Thistle.” 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
ASSAULT AND BATTERY. 


A TRAVELLING carriage, whitened with the dust of the 
high roads, drove slowly, one sultry afternoon in August, up the 
ascent leading from the Old Dee Bridge to the suburb of Hand- 
bridge. 

The dusky red tiles of the quaint old cottages appeared all 
ablaze in the fierce, glaring sunlight, leaf and flower drooped to the 
gtound, parched up by the fervid heat of many days. Not a ripple 
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broke the mirror-like surface of the Dee, and a golden haze lin 
gered over the distant hill tops. 

The occupants of the carriage were Norris and his wife and 
Thorold. The latter, when he found that his friends were going to 
Chester before returning home, had hastened the time of his own 
departure from London, that they might make the journey with 
him, in his own carriage, a proposal which they had willingly em- 
braced. He was to set them down at Okey’s farm, and then to go 
on to his own home near Warrington. 

‘* Bob,” said Thorold, as he sat gazing out of the open carriage 
window upon the walls of the old city, “it is years since I have 
been to Chester; and yet, how many happy hours I have spent 
here, angling in the blue waters of the Deva, and writing poetry 
under the shadow of the Water Tower, that favourite old haunt of 
my first love.”’ 

The last few words Thorold uttered in a tone of such deep and 
bitter regret, that neither Norris nor his wife offered 4o make any 
answer to a speech that implied the existence of an undying grief, 
which of late years he had never alluded to. a4 

**Do you not go to Brewood sometimes?’’ asked Mrs. Norris, 
after a pause of a few moments. 

‘* Never,” replied Thorold, emphatically. ‘‘ My shadow has not 
fallen on its threshold since that shadow fell upon my life, which 
was to darken all its future years. I live entirely at Ayleworth, 
with my boys; I am a most devoted father, and, indeed, those 
children are my all in this world.”’ 

** And how do you manage, and who looks after them ?’’ asked 
Norris; ‘‘ they must miss you very much when you are away; 
and indeed, when you are at home, they must want sorely the 
watchful care of a mother.’’ 

Thorold smiled slightly; he knew his friend’s usual train of 
argument, and that he had always insisted upon it that he had 
married a second time for the sake of his poor children; so it was 
with a slight spirit of mischief that he prepared to attack covertly 
his line of defence. 


‘Oh, they are very well off, I assure you, and I have never 
heard them express any wish fora new mamma. My chaplain, an 
amiable young priest and a scholar as well, is their tutor; and his 
mother, a sprightly old lady, left a widow before her son was born, 
takes the charge of my house for me, and Jooks after the comfort 
of my boys. They have the greatest affection for her ; so you see, at 
home or abroad, I can be easy about them.”’ 

“You are singularly fortunate,’ remarked Mrs. Norris. 
“Usually, children deprived of maternal care suffer bitterly from 
the deprivation.”’ 
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Thorold made no answer to this remark; probably because it 
was unanswerable in a certain sense, After this, but little more 
onversation took place, till the carriage drew up at the wicket 
eading into Okey’s garden. In a few moments the travellers were 
eated in the cool, pleasant house-place, where from the open case- 
ment, through festoons of honeysuckle and dog-rose, they could 
ook into the pretty garden, shaded} by the boughs of the huge 
horse-chestnut. 

Mrs. Okey bustled about to prepare, with her maid, some re- 
reshment for her guests, the gentlemen, meanwhile, appeasing 
their thirst with a draught of Okey’s home-brewed, whilst Mrs. 
Norris retired up a winding staircase, and along a tortuous, low- 
roofed passage, into a neat little bedroom, with the most spotless 
dimity curtains, and drawers scented with lavender and rose leaves. 

Norris detailed, with an air of great triumph, his recent legal 
victory in London, but strange to say, Okey did not seem half so 
elated as Norris thought he would have been—nay, he appeared 
dull and downcast. 

‘Why, Okey, what’s the matter?” asked Thorold, who was the 

first to perceive his careworn appearance. 
x “ Well, you see, Capt. Thorold,”’ replied Okey, “I am right 
down delighted that Captain Norris has got well out of this job; 
but you-must. know that I am in for a little affair myself, which 
comes off, in fact, atthe Castle to-morrow. However, I am not 
going to be faint-hearted, for it would be heavier damages than the 
jury will give that would empty Reuben Okey’s pocket-book ; but, 
of course, it puts me and my old girl about a-bit, though she’s not 
in the least fumish over it ; but as for myself, I must confess, I can’t 
get down my victuals so well, and I don’t enjoy my old October.” 
Okey here held up his tumbler, and looked sadly at the golden 
draught. “I’m afraid, too, Captain Norris, that you will feel a-bit 
vexed over the affair ; but, thank God, you are not mixed up in it 
in no way, so you may be easy.” 

“It’s ‘assault and battery,’ they call it,’”’ continued Okey rue- 
fully. “But, Lord, bless you, I hardly laid a finger on the man. 
. They couldn’t have made more out of if I had beaten him to a jelly. 
And Lord knows,’’ he added in a lower tone, “ I wish, sometimes, 
Thad done that same, ’cause it would have been some comfort, if I 
have to pay damages, to know that I had the worth of my money 
out of his bones.’’ 

“Who are you talking about ?”’ asxed Norris, ina tone of yexed 
perplexity. 

“ Bravo, Adjutant! l applaud your sentiments,” exclaimed 
Thorold, laughing. 

Just then a slight odour of tobacco stole into the room, through 
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' the wreaths of flowering honeysuckle over the window, and the face 
of Jackey Hayes appeared, as he stood, pipein hand, and bending his 
head slightly forwards, said, addressing his master— 

“ Have you gotten through it yet, Adjutant Okey? Does the 
Captain Norris know what’s going on ?”’ 

ra Come in, Jackey,’’ replied Okey. ‘‘ He is in for it, too,” 
he added, “and he can make it all plainer to you than I can ; for 
you see, I was so excited at the time, and he was as cool asa 
cucumber.”’ 

“Alas Jackey been committing an assault, too ?’’ asked Thorold, 
as that individual appeared in the doorway, where he stood and 
saluted his old officers in military fashion. 

‘“‘ Well, he didn’t exactly have a hand in the assault,’’ answered 
Okey, “ but he looked on.”’ 

** And who is the man, I ask ?”’ exclaimed Norris. 

‘Oh, it’s worse nor a man,”’ groaned Jackey ; “ it’s a lawyer— 

it’s Lawyer Sharpe.”’ 

Thorold shouted with laughter, but Norris said; in a tone of ill- 
concealed vexation— 

** Really, Okey, I um surprised that you should have placed 
yourself in the power of such an astute, villanous pettifogger as 
Sharpe. Of course, he is rejoiced, and indirectly he will triumph 
over me, if he gains a verdict to-morrow. Well, well, really my 
annoyances seem never-ending.” : 

“ Don’t look on the black side, Bob,’’ said Thorold gaily. “I 
have no doubt that, with a jury of jolly Deeside farmers, our friend 
will come off with flying colours. But, Okey, do let us have an 
account of the skirmish. How did it occur, and when? 

e * Jackey, just come forward ; you can tell the story better than 

said Okey. 

"ee Here, take a glass of ale, my man,”’ said Thorold ;’’ it’s dry 
work, stor ytelling.” 

The ex-drummer modestly advanced to the table, swallowed 
the ale at a draught, and then putting himself into an attitude as 
though he were on duty, prepared to give an account of the assault, 
when Okey, stopping him, said— 

“ By the way, I’ll just tell you myself, in a few words, howl | 
came ever to go to Lawyer Sharpe. Soon after this dispute begat 
about turning our cattle on to the commons, what does Sharpe do 
but enclose them with fences. Well, then, I heard as Captain 
Norris had been told by a councillor as how it was all right, and 
that the beasts might feed where they had always fed ; so what do 
I do but straight away I went off with some of my farm labourers, 
and pulled his fine fences all down, and turned the cattle on 
to the common again. I thought I was all right, and snapped 
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my ‘fingers at Sharpe, when lo and behold! one fine evening 
gome of my cattle were missing — and where do you think I 
found ’em, or heard of ’em, rather? Why, every beast was in the 

und. Of course, at tirst, Iwas ina greatrage; then 1 got cooler 
a-bit, and I thought I hadn't acted quite sensibly in the matter, 
and I thought, too, that I wouldn’t let Captain Norris know any- 
thing about it. You see,’’ he added, inclining his head towards 
Norris, “I knew you were already at loggerheads with this pitiful 
fellow, and I had no mind to bother you with my affairs.”’ 

‘But, Okey, your affairs are mine to a certain degree, as you 
are my agent,’’ replied Norris, gloomily. 

‘* Well, off I went to Sharpe’s office, in Pepper-street, and I got 
my cattle out; but I had to pay a tidy sum for damages and costs. 
I thought a good deal about it on my way home, and indeed after- 
wards ; I couldn’t get it out of my head, thinking how that weasel- 
faced lawyer should get such heaps of money out of people just for 
scribbling on bits of paper. At last I began to think that perhaps 
he had cheated me and got more than his due, seeing, as he would 
with half an eye, that [ was a baby where the law was concerned. 
This idea no sooner occurred to me than off I went to our own so- 
licitor, and I told him the whole affair from first to last. Well, 
you know, Captain Norris, Searle is a plain-spoken old gentleman ; 
and so he up and-said, ‘Okey, you've been a great fool ’—yes, 
those were his very words, and I wouldn’t have taken them 
from any other man—‘you had no business,’ he says, ‘ to have 
turned your cattle on to the common, ani you had still less to go 
to Sharpe.’ ‘To be sure I hadn’t,’ I made for answer, and I felt 
directly after as though I had made a rare mess of it. ‘ Aye, truly,’ 
he said then, ‘and so you have; why you stupid fellow, you have 
just paid three times as much as you ought to have paid.’ That 
galled me awfully when I heard it, and I went home feeling quite 
chapfallen. On the way I met Jackey, and I thought I would talk 
the matter over with him. My wife was away from home for a 
few days, and that was against me, for she is a woman who sees a 
long way off,’ and here Okey nodded his head in acknowledgment 
of his partner’s shrewdness and superior sense ; “ and she would 
have advised me not to meddle with edge-tools, and keep clear of 
Sharpe. However, I am not blaming Jackey; for he didn’t say 
anything, one way nor t’other ; only when [ told him that Lawyer 
Sharpe had cheated me, and that I was going to him, to make him 
give me back some of my money, he said he would go withme. So 
off we went, there and then. Now, Jackey, you may goon,” added 
Okey, sinking back in his chair, quite exhausted after his long 
speech . 

“And so you went to beard the lion in his den,”’ exclaimed 
I 
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added, laughingly addressing Okey. 


“Yes, just so,” replied the latter. ‘* We walked straight into 


the room, Jackey and I, and then I went up to Sharpe’s desk.”’ 

Here Okey paused, and motioned for Jackey to go on. 

**'Yes, he walked bolt up to Lawyer Sharpe,” said Hayes 
** where he was a sitting in a leather chair, scratching away with 
goose.quill ; and says he, ‘ I'll just trouble you to hand up thy 
money you’ve cheated me out of.’ Well, there was a good many 
words passed between them, one way and another, which you'll 
hear in Court, as I’ve got to speak as to what they said on my 
Bible oath to-morrow ; so I’ll not trouble you with ’em now. But 
this was just the end of it, Sharpe got up and wriggled himself 
along, like a snake, up to the Adjutant ; and then the next I say, 
was them two a spinning about the room, like a couple of tee. 
totums ; but as to talking about the assault, it’s my bounden belief 
that it was the lawyer as was the guilty party.’’ 

**And what did you do?” asked Thorold, who could hardly 
speak for laughing ; while even Norris could not help sharing in 
his mirth. 7 

“Why I just stood and looked on,”’ replied Jackey ;”’ it was not 
for me to interfere between my officer and his enemy—leastways, 
not unless I had seen he was like to get the worst on’t.”’ 

** And how did it end ?’’ inquired Norris. 

“Well, while Sharpe was a tearing at the Adjutant, the door 
opens quite sudden—but I must tell you that some part of the 
time the lawyer had been calling out ‘ murder’ from the window; 
and in came a Jew fellow palavering, and a woman screeching, 
and at last a policeman, and then the row ended; only Sharpe said 
he was murdered, and that Mr. Okey would have to answer for his 
life. I got the Adjutant to draw off after a while, but I waited 
about the place myself; and Sharpe got a doctor to come and see 
him, ani they laid their heads together, I suppose ; for, in a few 
days, a writ was served here on Adjutant Okey, and that doctor 
fellow is going to speak to-morrow, as to injuries his lawyer friend 
received °' 

“Tt is a vexatious affair,’ observed Norris, who was always 
inclined to look at the blackest side of things. “I have heard of 
five hundred pounds damages in a case of assault.’’ 

Okey nearly fell off his chair at the appalling contingency 
hinted at by his landlord. 

“Anu | have heard of one farthing,’’ replied Thorold, laughing ; 
“‘and 1 believe Okey won't find himself a much poorer man to- 
morrow night than he is to-day. However, I shall be in Court, so 
instead of going home I’ll send a letter, and put up at the Feathers 


Thorold ; “and there you committed the assault, I suppose,” by | 
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to-night, where you can join me early to-morrow morning. Bob, 
come to breakfast, and then we’ll repair together to the Castle to 
hear the great case of ‘‘ Sharpe, gent., one, &c., versus Okey,— 
Assault and Battery.” 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
SHARPE versus OKEY. 


Te summer assizes for 1827 had been on a short time, and the 
morning of the day, which was to witness an event so important 
in the life of Mr. Reuben Okey, dawned with a bright and cloud- 
less sky, and as the hours wore on the sun shone out in a blaze of 
fervid brilliancy. It was yet. early, about nine o’clock, and Bridge- 
street, with its tall old houses, with their timber facades, pro» 
jecting stories, and picturesque and lofty gables, looked cool and 
pleasant under the long-covered piazzas or rows, with darkened 


- entrances to the gloomy shops, or where the long shadows fell in 


broad patches on the pavement beneath. 

In one of the front rooms of the Feathers Inn, their breakfast- 
table drawn close to the open window, sat Piers Thorold and Robert 
Norris. The latter had joined his friend about eight o’clock, 
having been driven to Chester by Okey, who had gone off with 
Jackey Hayes to his solicitor. pai 

The room in which the two friends were seated was a large 
apartment, with two windows in deep recesses, oak-panelled walls, 
and a low ceiling traversed with huge oak beams, The table was 
plentifully and luxuriously spread, but Norris had made but a poor 
breakfast, being still a prey to gloomy misgivings as to the forth- 
coming trial. Thorold was still urging him to try’a little more of 
his favourite dish, broiled ham and eggs, when a bustle was heard 
in the street below, and the notes of a trumpet. 

“ There’s the Judge on his way to the Castle,”’ observed Thorold ; 
and he and Norris rose from their seats and looked from the window 
into the street beneath. There they saw little knots of people 
collected on the pathways, a long procession of javelin men, in 
their long frock coats, a herald in gorgeous costume, with trumpet 
in hand, and, finally, the carriage of the High Sheriff, with a portly 
coachman seated on the hammercloth, powdered footmen in resplen- 
dent liveries, and within, the Judge in his black robes, and the 
High Sheriff in full Court dress. 

A few minutes after the procession had passed Thorold and 
Norris prepared to leave the hotel, and passing along narrow, ramb- 
ling passages with low ceilings, and down tortuous flights of stairs 
with heavy oaken balustrades, they found their way, from the cool 
shadowy rooms, into the streets, all bustle and activity. At the 
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door of the Nisi Prius Court they found Mr. and Mrs. Okey and 
Jacky Hayes, who informed them that their case was not on yet, 


as another was being heard, but that it was expected to be only very : 


short. 
Thorold and Norris made their way through sundry javelin men 
into the body of the Court. In avery short time the case that 
was being tried came to an end, the plaintiff agreeing to a nonsuit, 
and then the Clerk of the Court, a short stout man, rose up 
from his seat, in a small box beside the witness-box, and called out. 
the case of Sharpe versus Okey. 

Then came the shouting out of the names of the jury, and jolly. 
looking farmers, with sunburnt faces, shouldered and elbowed their 
way through the crowd into the jury-box. These honest, good- 
natured Cestrians looked grave and important, and unquestionably 
they all meant to be very impartial and just in their verdict ; and 
no doubt they were so, but most probably in their inmost hearts 
they felt more sympathy for the defendant, that frank, good. 
humoured-looking fellow seated at one end of the attorney’s table, 
than for the plaintiff, who sat at the other end, white, and tremu- 
lous, and scowling. | 

The jury were now sworn, “well and truly to try the issue 


between the two parties, and a true verdict to give according tothe © 


evidence.”’ 

Just at this moment one of the javelin men brought a message 
from the High Sheriff, who was acquainted with Thorold, request. 
ing him to come with his friend and take a seat on the bench. 
Thither, accordingly, the two went, the bench being a raised plat- 
form, panelled off from the body of the Court, with a row of chairs 
upon it, and a door at the back of the Judge’s seat, and another 
at the far end of the platform, through which Thorold and Norris 
entered. There were a few words of whispered introduction to the 
Judge, and then they took their seats, and the case began. Mr. 
Serjeant Baines, rising up, fresh and vigorous, spoke in a sonorous 
tone, and assumed that air of stern and menacing authority which 
had such a terrible effect upon witnesses fated to undergo his cross- 
examination. He placed his brief on the table before him, threw 
back his robe, and then commenced, stating the case to the jury 
in a manner which excited the deepest wrath and indignation in the 
bosom of Norris, and fury in Okey and Hayes. 

In this speech Sharpe was described as a painstaking, faithful, 
and vigilant servant to his employers, the Wardens of the Hospital, 
Baines even going the length of quoting Scripture in his favour, 
with much unction and fervour. His client’s virtues, according to 
the learned Serjeant, were manifold, he was a pattern of every 
excellence, mildness was blended with firmness, justice with mercy, 
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do in the character of this singularly amiable and worthy gentleman. 
| Then came the dreadful reverse of the picture—the demand of 
ry Baines in a voice of thunder, and with a frightful crash of his fist 

on the table, “ Who, think you, was vile enough to slander this 
nD most worthy man, and to commit a murderous assault on his 
at unoffending person? why who but the brutal ruffian—for as such 
t, 1 must stigmatise him—who appears in this case as defendant.” 
Pp After this rhetorical flourish, Baines paused for a moment, passed 
it his white handkerchief across his forehead, settled his wig, hitched 

up his gown, and then started again, in a more measured and 
re impressive tone. His theme now was the refinement of villany 
ir which shone forth in the character of the defendant. It had 
l- required a scoundrel of the blackest dye to attack in any manner 80 
ly estimable a man as the plaintiff, and lo! that scoundrel had been 
d forthcoming in the person of the defendant. Mr. Baines then 
ts detailed, at some length, the dispute respecting th. common, 
l. making it appear as though Okey had been all in the wrong from 
2, beginning to end. He then spoke of the witnesses who would be 
\. produced, and what they could prove; but the most eloquent part 

of his speech was when he came to the assault. Here he sur- 
e passed himself, and Okey was stigmatised as a brutal ruffian, who 
e would have robbed Chester of a man whom that city might be 


proud to claim as one of. its citizens, who would have cast a blight 
upon that man’s hearth-stone, and would have made his wife a 
widow and his children fatherless. Baines concluded, by thumping 
the table again, and calling on the jury to show their detestation o 
the defendant’s conduct, and their sympathy for an innocent and 
deeply-injured man by awarding “‘ good and substantial damages.’’ 

“‘ How the bullying rascal rants!’’ growled Norris, in an under- 
tone ; ‘‘he would make a good actor at a low minor theatre.’’ 

“Enter first witness,’’ replied Thorold, as a tall, dark man 
stepped into the witness-box. Being of the Jewish persuasion, he 
put his hat on and was sworn on the Old Testatment. He announced 
his name to be Moses Solomons, and that he was a dentist. In 
compliance with the request of Serjeant Baines, that he would 
‘state all he knew of the affair, he began to do so with great 
fluency of speech and manifest complacency, being evidently well 
pleased at this public appearance. 

‘T occupy,”’ he began, ‘‘ a room, or I should say, rooms in the 
R same house in Pepper Street, in this city, in which Mr. Sharpe 
has his offices. I was seated alone, one morning, awaiting the 
visit of a lady, for whom I was going to perform a most delicate 
dental operation, in short —’’ 

Here he was interrupted by the Judge, who, seeing that he was. 

going tu ramble off, as voluble witnesses usually do, to some* 
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matters quite unconnected with their evidence, blandly requested 
him to keep to the point. 

“*T heard,” continued the witness, suddenly, a cry, short and 
sharp, as though of a person in distress, or in mortal agony. [ 
started up; I heard the cry again, and it resolved itself into that 
awful enunciation, which once heard i is never forgotten—‘ murder |!’ 
I rushed from my room, I listened—the cry came again, from the 
direction of Mr. Sharpe’s office. I flew thither, trusting I might 
not be too late. I heard the trampling of feet, a confusion of 
sounds, the gasping of breath of a person on the verge of suffocation. 
I dashed myself against the door and precipitated myself into the 
room, and there I saw,’’—here the witness paused, and some of 
those present in the Court eagerly awaited a dire revelation—‘‘ I 
saw,” he repeated, ‘‘Mr. Sharpe in the grasp of a man of 
Herculean frame, whom I afterwards understood to be Mr. Okey: 
the latter had his hand twisted in the plaintiff’s neckcloth, but he 
relinquished his hold as I came in. Another person, who was in 
the room, appeared to be a passive spectator. For myself, not 
knowing what the cause of the affray was, I essayed to calm 
the passions of the opponents; and I remarked, in a soothing and 
persuasive tone, ‘ Order, gentlemen ! order !’’ 

Here the witness waved his hand gracefully, and paused, 
evidently thinking that here was a point. 

“I think,’ observed the Judge, ‘“‘that you implied in the 
earlier part of your evidence that you thought that murder was 
being committed in Mr. Sharpe's office. Am I right in so 
construing your words ?”’ 

Mr. Solomens bowed his head. 

** And was that still your impression when you entered the room?”’ 

‘*It was,’’ replied the dentist. ‘‘1 thought I perceived 
murderous intentions written on the defendant’s brow.”’ 

“The witness imagined he saw a murderous intention written 
on the defendant’s brow,’’ said the Judge aloud, as his pen glided 
over the paper, on which he was making his notes, “‘ and he waved 
his hand and said, ‘ Order, gentlemen! order!’ ’’ 

Serjeant Baines clapped himself down in his chair in a rage 
when he saw the effect Mr. Solomon’s evidence had had upon the 
mind of the Judge, who was leaning back in his seat, with a 
smile on his face, which he found it impossible to repress, whilst 
the jury shrugged their shoulders and nodded and grinned. 

Mr. Spencer, Okey’s counsel, now rose up, and, with a benign- 
ant smile, bestowed on the voluble Jew, said, “‘I shall not trouble 
this witness with any questions; no doubt the jury are quite satis- 
fied with what they have heard from him, though I fear my learned 
friend is not equally well pleased.”’ 
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r now sat down, and the Serjeant, pulling his wig all 
awry in his ill-temper, told Mr. Solomons thet he might stand 
down ; then, shuffling the leaves of his brief about with great 
yehemence, he finally called for Mrs. Tulloch. 

“«Mrs, Tulloch!’ shouted the clerk of the court, rising up in 
his seat; “Mrs. Tulloch!’ reechoed the javelin men assembled 
about the Court; and ‘‘ Mrs, Tulloch !’’ resounded along the Castle 
esplanade, as a messenger rushed off in search of the missing wit- 
ness. Ina minute or two, however, she appeared, looking very 
heated and flurried, and was ushered into court by a flourish of 
trumpets, which happened to sound just at that moment as the 
soldiers were about to commence their morning drill. 

Mrs. Tulloch was sworn and the wrathful Serjeant proceeded to 
examine her, trying to appear as mild as he could, though inwardly 
chafing at her prosy, irrelevant answers, and her weak, quavering 
voice, which taxed to the utmost the Judge’s powers of hearing, 
and compelled Baines to repeat over every word of her evidence. 
The substance of this was, that she was the mistress of the house, 
in which Mr. Sharpe rented rooms for offices; and being then in 
her kitchen heard cries of murder ; and that on going to Mr. Sharpe’s 
front room, irom which the cry proceeded, she saw him in the 
grasp of the defendant, who was shaking him. It was with evi- 
dent misgivings that Baines sat down, after having, with great 
skill and jinesse, drawn from Mrs. Tulloch an account of the assault 
damaging to Okey ; but then he knew that in the hands of Spencer, 
who rose up with a smile on his face, Mrs. Tulloch’s evidence, 
being pliable as wax, would be moulded into quite another form. 

Mr. Spencer now began his cross-examination, in the meshes of 
which she soon became, as Baines had foreseen, hopelessly entangled. 
She certain'y bad seen two men struggling; and those two men 
were Sharpe and Okey—yes, she believed Sharpe was struggling 
too—coulll -wear she saw two arms moving—couldn’t swear 
whether boi!, belonged to Okey—one man had his hand in the 
other’s neck: oth—thought it was Okey’s hand, but couldn’t swear 
—did not \.; uk it was Sharpe who had his hand on Okey’s collar, 
but it mig: have been. 

When = encer sat down, Baines dismissed the witness, and 
ina voice . thunder summmoned Dr. Armytage. The Doctor 
was forth: . ag at once, and marched into the witness-box, with 
loud creak... > oots, and an air of professional gravity. He was a 
Pompous-|, ug gentleman with a bald head, as polished as a 
mirror; u ie replied to the questions, put by Serjeant Baines, 
Masoothin persuasive tone of voice, as though that gentleman 
Were one o! is patients. 

From 1) Armytage the Serjeant elicited the facts, embel- 
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lished with much professional verbiage, that he had found Mr, 
Sharpe considerably shaken, suffering from nervous prostration, 
the pulse quick and irregular, the breathing short, the skin of the 
throat shewing marks of abrasion, the muscle called the longus 
colli, which arises, tendinous and fleshy, from the transverse pro. 
cess of the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth vertebra of the neck 
appeared to be somewhat swollen. At length the doctor’s replies 
and observations became so professionally learned and discursive, 
that the Judge got up, and throwing back his gown, and folding 
his arms behind him, commenced pacing up and down the back of 
the platform to stretch his judicial legs, and, at last, pausing behind 
his own chair, he said to the Serjeant, in a half-jocular tone : 

‘** Brother Baines, is it necessary that we should study the 
anatomy of the throat? If I apprehend you rightly, you prefer a 
case of common assault, not of serious injury to the vertebra, for 
in that event we should} not have Mr. Sharpe seated at the attor 
ney’s table.”’ 

“M’ Lud,”’ replied the Serjeant, very curtly,]‘‘ excuse me ; but 
I know my own case, and must conduct it my own way.”’ 

The Judge smiled and bowed, opened the door at the back of 
his seat, to let a littie more fresh air into the heated Court, and 
extended his rambles into this inner apartment, reappearing when 
the Serjeant, after asking a few more questions of the witness, 
finally seated himself and abandoned the Doctor to Mr. Spencer. 








